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The Copy of an other Letter to the 
Christmas, 1685. 

Sirn,—Before I say any thing else to your Majestie, I 

wil presume to acquaint you with what I hear from 

many hands that the contents of penny post Letters 

sent you, are frequently talked of abroad as wel as the 

debates & resolutions of your privy Council which may 

prove of very il consequence, For a sincere friend to 

your Mat'* and interest that canot otherwise have access 

f you may in a peny-post letter give you those items 

concerning your interest, religion, and the legal ways of 

establishing both which shud not be imparted to any, if 
hot to such whose secresie honesty & loyalty are un- 
questionable, for the counsels & resolutions of Princes 

¥* once disclos'd are little better than a d 

Nay the reve sling the Princes secretts is in the opinion 

of al sound politicians the greatest crime next to high 

treason Al I I say to this is that I wil repeat to your 

Ma“* one of Solomons proverbs Be at peace w'® many 

hever the less have but one councellour of a thousand, 

and as this a ivice was given by the wisest of Kings, no 
ing ever reign'd in England that had more need to 
follow it than your Majestie. For tho Councellours be as 
hecessarie to a King as the soule is to the body & wis- 
dom be sayd to consist in the multitude of Counsell” 
yet it is a hard case when the King aimes at one end 
and his Ministers at another, for while your Ma' may’ 


King, about 


| every your protestant privy Counc 


| they have transmitted vast summs of money sinc 


| tis probable they 


allegeance which sti : i d are but 
| Estates the 


| severe & unequal usage 
Natives of y' C 


ABOUT | 


| and for which no better 


fat Island 


scoverd mine, | 


think of a change in the civil governmt that —_ any- 
how tend to a change in religion, the advice of al & 
ellours will ever run 
counter to your intentions. And it is thought this is it 
that retards the intended total discarding of the Whiggs 
in Ireland and putting the Catholics of ye Country 
into civil & military employments, for the protestants 
there as being al of ’em or - least far the a - yr part 
Cromwellians that dread the loss of their unjust acquisi- 
tions have many spies & Advocats in this King whither 
your 
Ma‘ access to the crown to purchase (as tis believed) 
friends at Court & now that my Lord Clarendons de- 
claration has sett their hearts at rest & hindred them 
from compounding with the ancient proprietors upon 
whom they began before to obtrude impositions for less 
than half purchase, they intend by their influence upon 
Ministers & gre ut Men at Court to prevayle with your 
Majestie to employ no man in that Country that has any 
relations or interest in it & to colour their suggestions 
may alleage to your Ma" the Scamp 
& inconvenience of lodging any power in the bands of a 
nation that in Case of a Protestant successor might in 
defence of their darling R« — mn sett up for themselves 
& struggle with their S cost of their 
meer 
state-sophistry. F ‘not to mention the severe persecu- 
tions in Q Eliz: ings s who forced that poor Country to 
defend that w" they ever valu’d more than their lives & 
true & ancient religion of their forefathers 

g tyrannical usurpation that had no title to 
the Crown but by maintaining that Heresie which en- 
couradg’d her father in his profanen adultery. The 
extended by Ministers to the 
were in a great measure the 
mbinations and insurrections 
whereof I cud produce a hundred instances from im- 
partial & violent protestant Authors wherewith tis not 
proper to trouble your Ma"* in a letter, but this I can 
aver that w' ever that Country might have don in de- 
fence of its religion in K Henr 8 & Q Eliz. reignes since 
your royal grand-fathers acces to the crown there has 
bin no rebellion in Ireland but that of 41. which al cir 
cumstances considerd was not as black as it was painted 
apologie can be made than your 
ike and his answer 
ress, for tis certen 
Irish Massacres 


Aga 


nst her 


yuntry 
yecassion of their several C 


toyal Father offers in his Eikon Basi 
to the reasons of the votes of no ad 
that whatever may be sayd of bloody 
that ye Murther committed by the Scotch presbiterians 
Magee four score Irish families man 
woman & child in one night in the begining of the warrs 
and the Devilish practices of the Preabiterian L* Jus- 
tices Parsons & Burlace in forceing the estated natives 
to outlawyeries in order to get their Estates, and their 
encourageing parties of their armie to Kil al that 
came in their way wuhent discriminating nocents 
from Innocents were the occasion of the generalitie of 
the Irish takeing armes in their own defence & of al 
the mischief and barbarity after comitted by the rabble 
on al sides ; and the chief reason why the Irish broke 
their intire subjection to the Crown of England with 
due resignation and alacrity since King Jameses first 
coming to the crown is that that whole nation reckons 
it the greatest honour it can without vanity boast of to 
see itself providentially happy under the protection of 
Kings lineally descended from the Kings of Ireland as 
can be undeniably demonstrated, and I believe it in my 
Conscience if your Ma‘ had no right by Conquest to 
Irciand and that their King were to be pitchd upon by 
Election they would never choose any other than your 
Ma‘ and your royal posterity, for if it lay in their powr 


on 


| they woud make you as absolut in Ireland as your 
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heart cud wish, nay if there were a loyal parleament 
calld there that might outvote the Fanatics they would 
double your revenues to yourself and posteritie & make 
their love and loyalty known by contributing with open 
hearts & purses to your greatness. But al this not- 
withstanding I know som wil be apt to magnifie dangers 
where there is none at al and cloak it where it really is, a 
trick much usd in England of late For the Fanatics in 
Ireland as they are the dreggs of the people of England 
that had no Estates here & went in ye Usurpers time to 
make fortunes in that Country and the scum of the worst 
sort of presbiterians in Scotland that upon persecutions 
there & to relieve their poverty flocked into the North 
of Ireland so are they the most dangerous enemies 
Monarchy or Religion has in the 3 Kingdoms which 
your Ma"* had infallibly found to be true if god had not 
timely & miraculously defeated your Enemies for had 
Argile landed in the northern parts of Ireland he had 
gota better party in 8 dayes than he pickd up in Scot- 
land from first to last. But it is with the Irish as with 
the Jesuits, let who wil be of rebellious principles & 
inclinations they must bear the brand ; The Jesuits raysd 
the Scotch rebellion in 37. murderd your royal father, 
burnd the Citty, Kindled the several rebellions in Scot- 
land since the restauration and woud have assasinated 
his late Majestie of ever blessed memory and yet al 
these fine feats were really don or intended by the Pres- 
biterians who always lay their rebellious brats at other 
mens doors and yet the Irish that have not rebelld since 
41 (if the french fleet that was to land at Carlingforde be 
not a rebellion) must be sti!l branded with the ignomi 

nious names of a rebellious barbarous & bloodthirsty 
nation but Munmouths & Argiles rebellions that struck 
soe imediately at the very root of monarchy and 
the extirpation of your Majesties royal line are already 
forgot as if they had bin a dream by the same partie 
that cry out upon the Irish whereof the generality are 
bated and traduced for no other crimes than that of being 
your true and unalterable friends. And your Ma‘ has 
reason to pray, with the late Dutchess of York that they 
& the Catholicks of England and Scotland may not suffer 
for your being of their religion for if youdo not make 
them considerable before God cals you from an earthly 
to a heavenly Crown they wil be inevitably crush’d to 
pieces with outa Miracle from heaven & truely if you 
advise with any Protestant Minister of State about doing 
the generality of that nation a Kindness they wil never 
advise you to it inas much as they look upon any con- 
siderable change in the Civil government of that King- 
dom to be an infallible inlet of Popery into this. And our 
misfortune is that we are already as much hated & 
slander'd by the industry of y® fanatics in Ireland & here 
as if by our means Popery were already introduc’d into 
the 3 Kingdoms & your Ma"* may be wel assur'd that in 
Case you had not the least thought of replanting your 
religion even by lawfull and Evangelical means the 
number of your Enemies woud never be the less, for 
rebellion & the constant fore runners of it, feares & 
Jealousies run in the blood of your Fanatic Subjects and 
the race of the same men that persecuted your royal 
Father to the scaffold for being what he was not, an 
arbitrary Papist wil never in their hearts (be their cant 
what it will) be reconcil’d to a Popish (and as they 
mistake it) an Idolatrous Prince and their murmurings & 
heart burnings are soe universal already that the very 
church of England heretofore reputed the chief prop of 
Monarchie is of late grown liitle better than a Kirk of 
Scotland, For every sermon is an indirect & cunning in- 
vective against Poperie & consequently upon what they 





look upon to be its inseparable companion slavery and | 
tho’ the few sincere Church of England men ought in | 


imitation of ombre players to joyn with the Remaniets | 


against the Fanatics as the stronger party and too many 
for them Both, yet they are eo far from it that pursuant 


| to Shafteburys project they joyn against the Catholics ag 


their comon enemie And your Irish subjects being the 
most numerous body of Catholics in your dominions 
and the most fit and willing (as the case stands now) to 
counterballance the powr of the Fanatics your Ma" shud 
think of putting them without delay into a condition to 
stand by your Matie and your posterity upon oceassion, 
that may want their assistance in this Kingdom that 
has bin so long & so furiously driveing at the erection of 
a Comon-wealth as of all other governments the most 
suitable to the humor of a wealthy hesdstrong people 
ever Jealous of their own hapines & of their Princes 
greatnes & whoever goes about to prepossess your Ma'* 
with ye imagenary inconvenience of a thorow alteration 
in Ireland little considers that the Catholic Mobile there 
that modestly speaking make six to one of the several 
sectaries in it are as extremely fond of their Kings 
interest and a Kingly government as the rabble of Eng- 
land has bin averse to Monarchy since the unhappy 
reformation that with the diversity of opinions open'da 
gup for a continued series of broiles and confusion & that 
the best way of secureing a Conquest when tis once eom- 
pleat by the tyes of alliances and mixtures of blood 'twixt 
the first Colonies sent into the conquer’d Countries and 
the Natives (as it is now with these formerly call’d the 
Meer Irish and the Old English) is to interest the con- 
quer’d Nation in the Princes governmt so as without 
danger of changing better for wors none of 'em may 
think of sideing with any against him for when the com 
trary is practis’d it breeds bad blood & discontent & 
makes men uneasie & without the grace of Christian 
patience putts them upon unnatural and desperat designs, 
witnes Colon' Miles Reylies attempt in offering his 
service som 18 or 19 years ago to the French King upon 
a difference with England which was the effect of dir- 
content, for the sayd Colonel went over from Owen 
ONeil to Ormond before the peace of 48 and serv'd him 
faythfully & tho upon the Kings restauration he had 
reason to expect being considerd as a loyal Cavalier ha 
met with no other consideration than Ormonds saying, he 
was an honest man but that he was of an il Province as 
if there ought to be any distinction twixt the Kings sub- 
jects, but what may distinguish good Men of w' Province 
or Country so ever from bad, and tho I be an Irish Man 
that presume thus to convey my wel meaning thoughts 
to your Ma‘* I must confess I canot be £0 indiscretely 
zealous for the good of religion (the propagation whereof 
is often marr’d by zeal without knowledge & prudence) 
as to allow of som mens Immoderation that woud have 
al protestants to a Man in that Country putt out of em- 
ployments to make room for Catholics for if al the pro- 
testants there were as loyal as the Old & decrepid Ear! 
of Ardglass twere safe employing them, for that honest 
Cavalier in the heat of the popish plott entertain’d 
cherish'd reliev'd & kept out of Goal most of the poor R 
Catho Clergie in his side of the Country. 

S',—I can with a good Conscience protest before god 
that what I here presume to offer to your Ma‘ gracious 
consideration is rather an effect of my unfeigned zeal 
for your Majesties spiritual & temporal interest & the 
good of religion than of an affection byass’d for the good 
of my poor country whose case since the reforn ation 
has bin much your own since your becoming a Roman 
Cath. for your Ma** & that poor Kingdom have bin 
equally aspersd slander’d & persecuted for your un- 
shaken constancy in your religion & your Matie may 
Judge from your own haveing bin traduc'd in a cruel man- 
ner on the account of your religion how much the worst 
actions that Catholic country was ever guilty of may be 
hitherto aggravated by the sworn Enemies of their pro- 
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fession that believe no Calumnies proportionable to the 
bloodiness of R Catholic principles And it has bin 
hitherto cur hard fate that we cud neither s»y nor write 


to the penalties due to Libellers for my L of O—— 
having destroyd us by his not having concluded a timely 
peace with the Confederat Catholics in Ireland pursuant 
to your royal Fathers many pressing letters to that effect 
from Oxford in the year 44, & by obstructing the late 
Kings graciously intended Mercy by contriveing the R 
Cath. ot Ireland to be left out of the act of indempnitie 
yet is he not content to have don the Country this in- 
juatice but has now as ever he had his little spies & 
pensioners in court & country to discover any thing that 
might be intended for the good of our Nation hence it 
was that dureing his being at the helm none of the 
Natives durst complain of any grievances in writeing or 
otherwise hence it was that he makes it his work at 
present by his influence upon & correspondence with 
the privie Councils in both Kingdoms to have it layd 
fer a ground that the protestant Religien canot be 
maintaind without a total exclusion of Papists from 
Civil & Military employments, hence it was that in the 
late parleament he opposd with al his usual might & 
cunning the takeing off the test by his privat Cabals 
with som Bishops Lds & Comoners & hence it is that he 
isof late retir’d into Oxfordshire that he may put that 
Universitie that esteems him one of the chief pillars of 
ye protestant church upon fortifieing itself »gainst the 
frightful aparition of popery & yet whatever zeal he 
may pretend for the maintenance of the Protestant 
religion his Cares & Cabals terminat al in the preserva- 
tion of his il-got acres and tho’ perhaps he may not 
allow of the Anti-monarchical principles of the Fanatics 
of Ireland yet he has ever favourd that party & espe- 
cially since the Kings restauration for his interest is 
inseparably linkd to theirs, nay he favour'd them so much 
during the War in Ireland that he gave up Dublin into 
their hands notwithstanding that he had directions & 
positive commands sent him in the year 47 from ye 
Queen Mother & the Prince from Paris by one M' 
Wintergrant to com to a speedie accomodation with the 
Catholics & to engage them seasonably in his assistance 
for delivering your royal & distressed father then a close 
prisoner at Holmeby but not satisfied with al this he 
contrives to have sham stories lately & industriously 
satter'd of the foolish discourses & behaviour of the 
Irish to make them odious to y" Ma'* but the comfort of 
al honest Irish Men is that the individual men that 
speak il of my Lord Tyrconnel & them, now made no 
bones of speaking virulently & reproachfully of your 
Majestic in the time of your Adversitie & tis more their 
fear than Love that restraines them from doing so even 
at this time of day. 


W. Frazer, F.R.C.S.L, M.R.LA. 
(To be continued.) 
If Mr. Frazer will refer to my note on a MS. 


“Report on the State of Parties in Scotland sent 
toJames II. in France” (6S. i. 453) he will, I 


think, immediately perceive that the MS. which | 


he possesses has a very marked correlation to that 
which I have brought to notice. Thus the Irish 
reporter writes :— 

“ S',—Haveing for som years past liv'd in the North of 
your Kingdom of Ireland, & observ’d the number & 
disposition of your subjects in that part of the country 


made those remarks upon em in the worst of times, | 


that may be usefull to you at any time & especialy in 


| 


duced to you in his late Majestie’s time in order to let 


| you know your friends from your foes in that country,” 











| c F > xile cing’ scote . - 
son thing in GUr oun Vindication without belan treble | In like manner the exiled king’s Scotch corre 
; ; spondent writes :— 


“ All I intend is to give you a short view of your affairs 
in Scotland since the beginning of the Revolution, that 
your Majesty may know when you attempt the recovery 
of your just Rights whom you may relye on, for all those 
that have kept firme to y" dewtie after so long und severe 
a tryall you may safelie depend on.” 

The Scotch report appears to have been written 
in 1693, the Irish letters are dated from March, 
1684, to February, 1686. It is almost needless to 
say that, while it is not improbable that the original 
draft of Mr. Frazer’s first letter may have 
been penned in March, 1684, for the information 
of James, this prince was then Duke of York, as 
Charles II. did not die until February of the fol- 
lowing year. It is, consequently, quite uncertain 
what the actual date of this letter was. Clearly 
these dates—March, 1684, and February, 1686, 
demand re-examination. 

It would appear probable that during a space of 
at least nine years, as heir presumptive to the 
throne, as king, and as exile, James invited and 
received confidential reports of this kind from 
Scotland and Ireland, and that the drafts of two 
of these have now been brought to light by persons 
quite unacquainted with each other. Well edited, 
these MSS. would form useful contributions to 
history. CaLCUTTENSIS. 


INVENTORY OF POPE'S GUODS TAKEN AFTER 
HIS DEATH. 

Among the interesting papers at Mapledurham 
is an inventory of Alexander Pope’s furniture, 
probably drawn up for the purpose of valuation 
for probate duty. It has, I believe, never been 
published, and, although a lengthy document, it 
seems of sufficient importance to be published in 
the columns of “N. & Q.” 

A Catalogue of the Goods at Twickenham. 
In the Garrets. 
The room next the leads 17 drawings by M" Pope. 
A picture of a goos with Gulls. 
four Prints in black frames. 
The Room next ye Thames. 
a grate fire Shou!ll tongs & Popker. 
M‘ Scragys Pictture in a gold frame. 


| M* Digby in Ditto. 


| 
| 


the begining of your reign, and intended to be iutro- 
‘ 


Lord Shrousbury in Ditto. 

Duches Buckingham in Black frame, 
M* Wallsh in Ditto. 

A Large Flower Poice in Ditto. 

Three prints in Ditto. 

a Glaes and Black Table. 

five Brack Chaires. 

A Small carpet to ly by the bead Side. 


The Room next y* Road. 
A Bead Bolstor Beadstods with bleu wolsen hangings, 
Three Blankets and a Quilt. 
Fiveteen Prints in a black frame. 
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M* Honee in a Gold Frame, 
a Lady's pictture in 4°, 
a black table three black Chaires. 
The Garot Staire Case. 
Model of Burlington House. 
large Pictures, 


The 

Two 
In the Chince Room fronting the Thames. 

Chince Curtains Valent and Counterpane. 

A Etherdown Quilt, 

a carpet for the Bead side. 

a Walnut tree Dressing table and Comb Box, 

a Dressing Glass Black Frame, 

An Octagun Inlaid Table. 

A Closstole. 

Two Walnut tree Arm Chaires & Scarlet Camblet, 

a Grate fire Shoule toungs poker & fender. 

M*™ Blounts Pictture in Crane in Gold frame. 

M’ Wicherleys Pictture in a Gold frame. 

M’ Betterton’s Ditto. 

Earle of Peterborough Ditto. 

a Chimney Glass Black Frame. 

Two peices Cutt Paper in Ditto. 

a Drawing of M™ Pope in Ditto, 

Two Picture’ in Ivory in Ditto, 

Two Indians in Ditto. 

one Head of a Woman Ditto. 

two Pictures of Boys in Ditto. 

Seven Prints of the Cartones in Ditto. 

Seven Other Prints in Ditto. 

a Large Peire Glass with Six Squares in Ditto. 

four Beach Chaires. 

Window Curtaines, 


In the next Roome fronting the Thames, 

Lord Bolingbrokes Pictture in Gold Frame. 
Dean Swift/ Bishop Rochester’ M' Gay/ Doctor Arbuth- 

not/ M* Parnell/ in ditto. 
A Drawing Oliver Cromwell black frame, 
Drawing M°‘ Prior in Ditto. 
a Drawing of Lord Burlington Black Frame. 
a Drawing of Homer in Ditto. 
a Nother Drawing in Ditto 
a Walnut tree Book Case with Glas Dores. 
a Chimney Glass with a White Frame, 
a Delph Jarr. 

In the Best Room fronting ye Thames. 

M" Blounts Pictture in a Gold Frame. 
Lord Bathurst Ditto. 
Lady Harvey Ditto. 
Doct Garth Ditto 
Lady Suffolk Ditto. 
Lord Boolingbroke Ditto. 
Lady Mary W. Mountague Ditto. 
a Pink and Silver Sette. 
Six Walnut tree Chaires. 
two Vrns. 
three Marboll Tabels with Wood Brackets, 
a Large Piere Glass with a Gold Frame 
two flower Peises for the Chimney Blinds. 
two Small Piere Glasses, 
a Large French Carpet. 
4 Glass Sconses, 
a Camp Bead. 
two Small Land Skiy s. 
Window Curtains. 





In the Lib’. 
a Large Writing Table with Draw’. 
a Small Writing Table Walnut tree. 
a Small Mahogany Table. 
& Cane Squab with fower Cushings. 


| two Arm Chaires covered with green Bays. 





two Arm Chaires Beach. 
a Indian Screen a Canvas Screen. 
A Stove fire Shoule Toungs & Poker, 
a Marvoll Globe and Stand. 
3ustos Marvol’, 
Homer/ S* Isack Newton/ Spencer Shakespear 
Milton/ Dryden, 
in Plaster of Paris. 
Shakespear’ Poladio/ Indigo Jones. 
two Boxses Spar and Gilt. 
M' Pope* Traveling Box. 
upon the Best Staire Case. 
29 Prints in Black Frames. 
a Eight Day Clock. 
a Small Mercury Bronse. 
a Pire Glass in two Squares in Black Frame. 
In the Great Parlor. 
a Large Glass in a gold Frame. 
a Marble Table and Brackets. 
a Marble Table Iron Brakets. 
one Large Ovoll Table. 
Six Beach Chaires 4 Windsor Arm Chaires. 
M* Pope’ pictture in Gold Frame. 
two M"™ Blounts in Ditto. 
M’ Priors in Ditto, 
Rable in Ditto, 
a Duck Peice in Ditto/ Duches Hamilton in Ditto, 
M* Pope when a boy in a Black and Gilt Frame. 
His Aunts in Ditto being three of them, 
M* Pope Senor in Ditto. 
M" Pope in Ditto. 
A Frute Peice in Ditto. 
a Small Frute Peice with a Dog in Ditto. 
a Landskip by Titeman. 
a Vew of St John St Aubins House & Landskip 
a drawing of M* Betterton in a Black Frame. 
a drawing of M* Pope in Ditto. 
a Drawing of the Duches of Mountague in Ditto. 
a Drawing of Homer in Ditto. 
a Drawing of M™ Maden in Ditto. 
a Drawing of Lady Mary W. Mountague in Ditt 
a Picture of our Savor X&c. in Ditto. 
Venue & Cupet in Ditto &e. 
a Nother Picture in Ditto. 
a Land Skepe of Twickenham in Ditto. 
a Settee Chaire. 
In the Little Parlor, 
Lord Bolingbroke in a Gold frame. 
Shakespear in Ditto. 
the Earle of Oxford in Ditto, 
a Ruen by Wooton in Ditto. 
a Chausor in a black frame. 
a fine Landskip in Ditto. 
a Landskip of Richmond Ferry in Ditto. 
a Landskip of the feilds Oposite of M* Popes House in 
Ditto. 
a Colour in Ditto. 
Six Prints in Ditto. 
a Small frute Pece in Ditto, 
a Oldman without a frame. 
a Little Pictture in a black frame. 
a Picture of the Shell Temple in Ditto. 
a Marvoll Table with a Wood Pedestall. 
three Chaires. 
In M* Popes Roome. 
a Bead Pillow & Bolster & Bedsted &c. with Hariten 
Hangens/ three Blankets & White Quilt. 
a Sette Bed three Blankets & Calicoe Quilt Hariten 
Curtains. 
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a bass Viall. 


a Chest of Draw* Walnut tree. a Venus with Stone Pedestall. 
a Stove fires!\oule poker. a Mercury with a Wood Pedestall. 
M* Bethels Picture in a Gold Frame. a Stone Statue with a Wood Pedestall. 
a Mahogany Night Table. 10 Wood Chaires & two Arm Windsor Chaires, 
a Mah Table. 4 Bussto* Antike with Stone Termes. 
a Large Crimson Damas Arm Chaire. In the Hall. 
three Black Chaires, re 
$ Busto* Mod" with Wood Termes. 
On the Back Staires and Passage. 6 Windsor Arm Chaires. 
90 Prints in Black frames. a Glass Globe. 
a Print of Constantinople, Linen. 
a Corner Cubord. one fine Damask Table Cloat! 
a picture of a Man without a frame. one Ditto Diaper. 
a picture of a Woman without a frame. ten fine Damask Napkins. 
six fine Diaper Ditto. 

Plate. five tables Cloaths 23 Napkins. 
a Large Silver Cup and Cover. five pare of Holand Sheets. 
a Small Ditto. two pare Flax. 
one pare of Silver Candlesticks and Snufers, two fine Damask table Cloaths. 
two handel Cups & Salvers D 8, and one Dus Napkins un Made. 
two Silver Tumblers, three fine pieces of Chince w'" a patern of paper. 
two Silver Salts, . Ga. 


a Silver Strainee, 
three Silver Casters. 
twelve Silver Knives and forks, 


twelve China Knives and forks two blades broke, 


twenty fower Spoons and three tea spoons. 
a Silver Writing Stand Inkhorn Sand Disb. 
Candlestick & Bell. 
A Coffee Pot. 
French Plate 
4 Candlesticks two Suce Boats. 
two Saltsellers two Kettle and Salver. 
a Small Coffee Pot. 
In one Roome, 
a Bed Bedsteds Bolster &c, 
three Blankets and Quilt. 
two Chaires. 
a half tester and Linee Curtaines. 


In the Kitchen. 
Six Puter Covers 
ll Puter Dishes, 
36 Plates, 
a Jack ke. 
two Spitts and Racks. 
one Round Table three Chaires. 
3 Sacepans. 
a Soop pott with a Copper Cover. 
a Large Boyling Pott with a Cover 
a Small Ditto. 
a Bras tea ketell and Lamp. 
6 Brass Candelsticks, 
a Brass Morter. 
a Old Copper tea kettle. 
a brass Ladle and Skimer. 
a Iron Driping pan, 
4 Stewpans with Copper Covers. 
fire shoule Toungs poker & Salemander. 
the Kitchen Grates. 
a Iron Culender & Copper Grates. 
a Grid Iron, 

China. 

& Soop dish and 12 plates. 
a frute Dish and 6 enamold plates. 
Six bleu and White plates. 


fower Coffe Cups fower disshes and Saucers & teaspon, 


Slop basson and Shuger Dish. 


In the Garding. 
4 Lead Vrns. 
16 Stone Vrns and Pedestals. 





NEWFANGLED Expressions.— The pages of 
“ N. & Q.” having thrown much light on recondite 
and obsolete modes of expression, and thereby done 
good service to the philologist, perhaps it would 
not be unworthy of its general scope if it also 
preserved a record of certain modern utterances 
which have grown up during the present genera- 
tion—in fact, since the first number of “ N. & Q.” 
appeared (November, 1849), and instances of which 
are here appended :— 

Thanks, instead of “ Thank you.” 

Over one hundred, &c., instead of “ More than 
one hundred,” &e. 

The situation, as applied to the state of things 
or parties. 

A success, as applied to anything that has 
answered well, 

Hard lines, as applied to something disagreeable. 

Factor, originally an agent; now applied as the 
cause of anything. 

Over coat, instead of “ great coat.” 

Team, formerly applied to horses and cattle; 
now to men. 

Standpoint, once only applied to position; now, 
figuratively, to argument. 

Outcome, instead of “ result.” 

Employée, instead of “ workman ” or “ labourer.” 

My people, instead of “ My family.” 

Good form, for “correctness” or “in good taste.” 

To go in for, in the sense of collecting, or choosing 
a& pursuit. 

Not to speak of certain slangor boyish expressions, 
as “ Awfully jolly,” “On his own hook,” &c., or 
that vulgar Americanism “to wire,” that is, to 
send a message by the telegraph. 

Ev. Pu. Survey. 


Mermatps.—Mr. Syer Cuming communicated 
to the British Archeological Association last year 
an interesting paper on mermaids (printed in 
vol, xxxviii. of the Journal, pp. 60 et seq.) A 
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few additional references to mermaids may, how- 
ever, be noted. Mr. Cuming remarks :— 

“English heralds have been pretty well content to 
delineate the mermaid with a single tail; but those of 
France and Germany have frequently endowed the 
dameel with two, thus following the teaching of the 
illustrations of some of the early works on natural his- 
tory. In the Margarita Philosophica. printed at Basle 
in 1508, is a little woodcut of various fish swimming in 
the sea, and among them a mermaid without arme, but 
with two tails; one rising up on either side as high as the 
< + which, by-the-bye, is crowned or coronated.” 
—P. 62. 
The Ottawas had a similar mermaid, “ which 
was a woman from the waist up, but two fishes 
below”; she had, however, the advantage of hands 
and arms, though these were covered with scales. 
Her face was very beautiful, and she was called 
“the daughter of the flood” (Dorman, Origin of 
Primitive Svperstitions, pp. 277-8). Various 
Chinese mermaids are described by Dr. Dennys 
(Folk-lore of China, pp. 114-5). For a wonder- 
ful account of a mermaid by Dr. Philipp, “ Bevoll- 
machtigter der Londoner Missionsgesellschaft,” 
see Nork’s Mythologie der Volkssagen und Volks- 
marchen, pp. 966-7. Mr. Napier has made 
selections from various sources, relative to mermen 
and mermaids, in his article on “Old Ballad 
Folk-lore,” Folk-lore Record, vol. ii. pp. 102 
et seq. See also Folk-lore Record, vol. iv. p. 62, 
art. “Slavonic Folk-lore,” by the Rev. W. S. 
Lach-Szyrma. We in Glasgow can boast of the 
tale of a medical mermaid, who, touched with 
grief as she saw the funeral of a maiden pass over 
Glasgow Bridge, rose from the Clyde and re- 
marked, with the natural acumen of a marine 
physician, — 

“ If they wad drink nettles in March, 
And eat muggins in May, 
Sae mony braw maidens 
Wadna gang to the clay.” 
Wittiam Georce Brack. 
i, Alfred Terrace, Glasgow. 


Nawes or tne States, U.S.A.—The Hon. Ha- 
milton B. Staples read a paper at the annual meeting 
of the American Antiquarian Society in Worces- 
ter, in which he discussed the origin of the names 
of several of the States. His conclusions were as 
follows: New Hampshire gets its name from 
Hampshire, England. Massachusetts is derived 
from an Indian name, first given to the bay, 
signifying “near the great hills.” Rhode Island 
has an obscure origin ; the Island of Rhodes, the 
“ Island of the Roads,” and a Dutch origin, “ Red 
Island,” were mentioned, the first one seeming to 
have the best historical support. Connecticut is 
an Indian name, signifying “land on a long tidal 
river.” New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, 
Delaware, and Maryland were passed over. Vir- 
ginia, the Carolinas, and Georgia have a royal 
erigin. Maine was named from the fact that it 


various ways. 
‘ 


| was supposed to contain the “mayne portion” of 
| New England. Vermont has no special question, 
except that it is claimed to have first been an 
|alias—New Connecticut, alias Vermont. Ken- 
tucky popularly signifies either a “dark and 
bloody ground” or a “ bloody river,” but its origin 
signifies “the head of a river” or “the long 
river.” Tennessee comes from its river, the name 
being derived from the name of an Indian village 
on the river— Tanasse.” Ohio is named after 
an Indian name, signifying ‘‘ something great,” 
with an accent of admiration. Indiana comes 
from the name of an early land company. 
Illinois comes from the Indian—the-name of a 
tribe. Michigan is claimed to mean “ lake coun- 
try”; it probably came from the name of the lake, 
“ Great Lake,” which bore this name before the 
land adjacent was named. Louisiana is from the 
French. Arkansas and Missouri are Indian, the 
former being doubtful; the latter is said to 
mean in its original “ muddy water,” which de- 
scribestheriver. Iowa is also Indian, with doubt- 
ful meaning. Texas is popularly supposed to be 
Indian, but may be Spanish. Florida is Spanish, 
“a flowery land.” Oregon has a conjectural origin ; 
it is probably Indian, but a Spanish origin is 
claimed. California comes from a Spanish 
romance of 1510. Nevada takes its name from 
the mountains, which get theirs from a resem- 
blance to the Nevadas of South America. Minne- 
sota is Indian, “sky-tinted water.” Nebraska is 
variously rendered “shallow water” and “ flat 
country.” Kansas is from an Indian root, kaw, 
corrupted by the French. Mississippi is “ great 
water,” or “whole river.” Alabama is Indian, 
the name of a fortress and a tribe, signifying, as is 
claimed, “ here we rest.” 
Everarp Home CoLemay. 
7], Brecknock Road, 


Manvet Curyso.oras in Excianp.—G. Voigt 
(Wiederbelebung des Classischen Alterthums, second 
edit., i. 227, Berlin, 1880) has thrown light on a 
statement in the Speculum Parvulorum (MS. cited 
by Hody, De Gracis Illustribus, p. 14): “On the 
13 Dec. 1401 the Byzantine emperor went from 
Dover to Canterbury cum nonnullis viris peritis 
de natione Gracie.” Now in the “ Comparison of 
Old and New Rome,” by Chrysoloras, printed in 
Codinus Excerpta de Antiquitat. Constant. ed. 
opera P, Lambecii, Par., 1655, p. 107 seq., and in the 
Venice edition of the Byzantine historians, xviii. 81 
seq.) Chrysoloras says that he was in London two 
years before writing the book. We learn also 
from Poggio’s letters (i. 10, ed. Tonelli) that he 
visited Salisbury. Joun E. B. Mayor. 

Cambridge. 





| Kentisn Scenery.—It would be a trite re- 
| mark to say that scenery affects various people in 
According to Macaulay, when 
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Oliver Goldsmith visited the Scottish Highlands, 
“he was disgusted with the hideous wilderness, 
and declared that he greatly preferred the charm- 
ing country round Leyden.” I was talking to-day 
with a Rutland girl who had been staying several 
weeks in the prettiest part of Kent, on a visit to 
her brother, an under-gamekeeper. She said that 
she had “enjoyed herself as much as could be 
expected”; and on my saying, “I suppose the 
scenery is very beautiful in that neighbourhood ?” 
she replied, “‘ Well, sir, there isn’t much amiss 
about it; but their woods isn’t so big as ourn.” 
CoTupert Bebe. 
GainsporovuGn’s PorTRAIT oF THE PoErT 
Cuarrerton.—It will interest many to know that 
this picture has been recently found. The canvas 
is twenty-five by thirty inches, and it was found 
in an old carved wood frame of the period. The 
picture is much darkened by age. 
describe it. Having carefully gone through such 


I will now | 


of Chatterton’s biographies as are in the Reference | 


Library in Manchester, I am in a position to say 
that the portrait fully describes the Marvellous 
Boy both physically and 
portrayed by those who knew him. The stiff neck 
shows astonishing pride, bordering on conceit ; the 
mouth is full, sweet, womanly, and seems ready to 
the eyes, very large, dark, and full, follow 
you everywhere. The slender right hand is laid 
on a pile of red-covered books. No doubt it isa 
Gainsborough. The burning of all Chatterton’s 
papers accounts for the loss of its record. It will 
give me great pleasure to render any further 
information both as to the picture and where it 
can be seen. Jasper C, Lavo. 
West View, Northenden, near Manchester. 


smile ; 


Spaine Fo.x-tore.—The following couplet was 
communicated to me by a learned Montgomery- 
shire antiquary as having been formerly in 
common use in the lower part of that county :— 

“ March will search, April will try, 
May will see who will live or die.” 
Cuares J. Davies. 


Torver’s Hovses.—This letter, from the Times 
of the 4th inst., seems to be a suitable contribution 
to the columns of “ N. & Q.”:— 


“ Sir, 
aware that there is a ‘Turner's House’ in Chelsea, 
No. 119, Cheyne Walk, where the great painter lived and 
died as Mr. Booth. It is a two-storied brick building, 
and when I passed it yest rday the balcony was still there 
on the roof, the coign of ‘vantage whence at sunrise and 
sunset Turner obtained some of his most remarkable 
effects. It would be well to place a commemorative 
tablet in the wall of this unpretending little dwelling.” 


F. G. 
Hers Ropert (Geranium Robertianum).— 
Many derivations have been given for the name 
of this common plant, but, according to M. 


physiognomically as | 





Your correspondent Mr. Brett is, perhaps, un- | 


| 





Edouard le Héricher’s Essai sur la Flore Populaire 
de Normandie et d’ Angleterre, the name was given 
from Robert the Devil, a mythical personage, and 
so is sometimes called “herbe au diable.” It is 
said to have the property of misleading any 
traveller who treads upon it, and preventing his 
finding his way. Epwin Legs, F.L.S. 
Worcester, 


CoACHES FIRST USED IN ScoTtLanp.—The fol- 


| lowing copy of a MS. in my possession may be of 


interest to Scotsmen generally :— 
Leith, July 29th, 1775. 

I have often heard Dame Magdalene Scott, Relict of 
Sir William Bruce of Kinross, narrate, that it consisted 
with her knowledge that Cooper of Gogar was the first 
Gentleman in Scotland who bad a Coach of his own at 
the Cross of Edinburgh. 

The said Lady 1 at the Citadel of Leith, 
June the 24, 1752, ’ of her age: So that 
the year of her birth must have been 1670. 

Robert Forses, A.M. 


D. K. f. 


PeraMBULATIONS ON Rocation Days.—These 
are provided fcr under the deed of trust regu- 
lating ‘the Husborne Crawley Charity,” Bedford- 
shire, thus :— 

“And pay on Rogation Sunday in every succeeding 
7th year for ever the eum of 4/. for and towards the 
expense attending the principal Inhabitants of the said 
parish of Crawley perambulating ascertaining and re 
newing the boundaries of the said parish.” 


Tuomas 


gruce dix 


in the 82° year 


_ 
ORTH, 
Llanfairfechan. 


Gueries. 

We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest, to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct. 


Tue Aporition or tHE Hovsr or Lorps.— 
Will any one be good enough to inform me on how 
many occasions in the House of Commons it has 
been proposed to abolish the House of Lords, by 
whom a motion to that effect has been made, and 
what was the majority against the motion on each 
occasion ? LYVEDEN, 

Laundimer House, Oundle. 

Moisg pu Sovi.—No notice of this excellent 
scholar is to be found in Jécher, Saxius, Eckstein 
(Nomenclator), or the biographical dictionaries. 
Haag’s La France Protestante devotes an article to 
him, but the writer was not aware that his labours 
on Lucian had seen the light. From these Lucian 
notes and those in Bryan’s Plutarch I have drawn 
up an account of him, which will appear in the 
Communications to the Cambridge Antiquarian 
Society. In February, 1708, he printed at Cam- 
bridge a specimen of a new edition of Lucian. Is 
any copy of this extant? Joun E. B, Mayor, 


| Cambridge, 
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Posture at Taptr.—In Holy Writ Christ is 
everywhere described as reclining at table. The 
same attitude we find in Horace, Suetonius, and 
Tacitus to have been in accordance with Roman 
customs. I have myself lain upon the couches 
which still remain in a Pompeian triclinium. All 
works on antiquities, whether Biblical or classical, 
treat of the ancients in the ages near the Christian 
era, and indeed long before, as lying down at meals, 
But no one of these works known to me attempts 
to show when this ancient posture was given up 
for our modern fashion of sitting at meat. The 
history of no change in custom seems more worthy 
of being traced, and my purpose in the present 
writing is to obtain light from some cerrespondent 
of “N. & Q.” on this point. Some slight notices 
which I discover in Du Cange seem to indicate that 
in the ninth century after Christ sitting at table was 
more common in Byzantium than reclining. Thus 
Ducange defines Accubitat as “ Mensee in quibus 
die nativitatis Imperator et convivee, non sedendo 
ut ceteris diebus sed recumbendo, epulantur.” 
The date indicated is about a.p. 870. The erect 
posture in the Eastern empire was already more 
prevalent than the recumbent ; but when did it 
begin to be so? Again, Ducange defines Cubi- 
torium (it would seem at the beginning of the 
thirteenth century) as “ Lectus qui pontifici strue- 
batur sub tribunali, nempe summo triclinii, in quo 
loco cum clero et proceribus, epulari solebat.” 

James D. Burien. 

Madison, Wisconsin, U.S.A. 


A Yarp or Beer.—A friend tells me that, 
some dozen years ago, he and three or four friends 
entered an inn at Bexley, in Kent, and had “a 
yard of beer.” It was served to them in a glass 
vessel about three feet long. At one end was a 
bulb which contained about half a pint, and from 
this bulb a tube extended, ending in a mouthpiece 
resembling the mouthpiece of a trumpet, from 
which the beer should be drunk. The vessel would 
contain altogether about a pint. It should be 
emptied at asingle draught, but it required greater 
skill to accomplish this feat than any one of the 
party possessed. Can any reader of “N. & Q.” 
give further information respecting this singular 
custom, and say if it still continues in Kent or 
elsewhere ? Joun Macueay, 

Bicknor Court, Coleford, Glouc., 


Donatp Bane.— Mr. Freeman, in speaking 
(Reign of William Rufus, vol. ii. p. 29) of King 
Donald of Scotland—a younger son of the Duncan 
who perished in the war with Macbeth, and 
who was raised to the throne as the represen- 
tative of Scottish nationality after the defeat and 
death of his brother Malcolm in 1093, in place of 
the sons of the latter—remarks, “ Donald Bane, 
Donald the Red—Scotland had her Rufus as well 
as England”; and in a foot-note he quotes Fordun 





as saying, “ Donaldus Rufus vel Bane, frater regis,” 
But is not this a mistake of Fordun? In a well- 
known Gaelic dictionary I find that the Gaelic for 
ed is dearg, and that ban in that language means 
white, so that Donald Bane in Latin form would 
be Donaldus Albus, not Rufus. But I should be 
glad if some Gaelic scholar would throw light upon 
the matter, as I well know how unsafe it is to 
differ from the great historian of the Conquest, 
Fordun I presume was not Gael, but Scotch in the 
modern sense of the term. W. T. Lyyy. 
Blackheath. 


“ BeELIeF 1N THE SUPERNATURAL.” —Under this 
heading, at p. 307, vol. i. of his Evperiences, 
Serjeant Ballantine relates that on the occasion of 
a suspected murderer being conveyed to gaol, Sir 
Astley Cooper accompanied him and the officers 
into the cell, where the following incident occurred. 
Being 
“locked in together......they noticed a little dog, which 
kept biting at the skirt of the prisoner's coat. This led 
them to examine the garment, and they found upon it 
traces of blood which ultimately led to the conviction of 
the man. When they looked round the dog had dis- 
appeared, although the door had never been opened, 
How it had got there, or how it got away, nobody could 
tell.” 

The learned serjeant thinks it may have been 
Patch whose guilt of a murder at Rotherhithe 
was thus shown; but in another place (vol. i. 
p. 119) he gives another account of that event 
scarcely consistent with the supposition. Can 
any one give further information as to the above 
incident, so as to identify the actual time and 
place of its occurrence ? S. H. 

32, Ainger Road, N.W. 


} 


“Res sunito Gestx.”—I have an Isle of Man 
halfpenny, 1839, on which, instead of the usual 
motto, ‘* Victoria Dei gratia,” the above has been 
engraved. Can any one give me any information 
about this ? Joun Hatt. 


Captains Wittiam AND Ropert BokennaM. 
—Can any of your readers give me any informa- 
tion respecting these naval officers, highly spoken 
of in Lediard’s Naval History? They commanded 
ships circa 1689-1707. Lediard supposes them 
to have been brothers. I find that a William 
Bokenham was M.P. for Rochester in 1701, and 
lived and died in the “ Restoration House ” there. 
A little later Sir Owen Buckingham, Alderman of 
London and M.P. for Reading, bought the manor 
of Wadeslade, near Rochester. His father had kept 
the George Inn at Colnbrook, Bucks, and he does 
not appear to have been connected with the 
Bokenhams, whom I have been unable to connect 


with the Suffolk Bokenhams. W. P. L. 


“Terms oF SURRENDER OF SkiPTron Case 
—There is a Civil War tract (December, 1649 
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thus entitled. Iam informed that there is not a 
py in the British Museum, and, although I have 
‘ ilmost numberless to obtain a si cht of 
ve always been unsuccessful. Where 
ise me to make another attempt to 


a s D. H. W. 
n’s Ent ti ns 


mY 





LITRE. y copy of Félibic 
r les Vi set sur les Ouvrages des plus Excéllens 
Peintres Aj ens et Modernes, Londres, M.DCCV., 
} ly-leaf the following MS. note :— 

“ Voyez la Pri face. André F. ni 
Louvrage qui lui a fait dh mneur. Il est élégant, pro 
fond, & Il respire le gout, mais il dit trop peu de chos 
ent ieee pone Nee all yd thode. Mort 
169 Vourarng,” 
Is am anxi ious to know whether the handwriting 
eviden tly of the last ce ntury, is that of Volt sire 
hin and I shall be glad to send a fac-simile of 
the note to any of your readers who can inform me 
on the point and will kindly communicate with me. 

W. A, Sairu. 











Balderton, Newark. 


“LanDiLorp.”—It appears to me that the use 
of this word, when applied to the keeper of an inn, 
as the keeper thereof, is an abuse of terms. Surely 
there should be, from the very nature of the word, 
aclear idea, not of the keeping of a house of enter- 
tainment, but of landownership, in the minds of all 
who use it. Whence, then, the vulgar use of the 
term in connexion with the manager of a hostelry ? 
The same argument and question apply, of course, 
feminine form of the word, “ landlady.” 
Will any reader of “N. & Q.” afford some infor- 
mation on the subject? Mere conjecture is worse 
than useless—it is misleading. 

Cuarves J. Davies. 


1 
to the 


American Ports.—I wish to ascertain the 
precise dates of the deaths of two American poets 
recently deceased—1. James Lawson, author of 


& Chartres en 1619. 


Anecdotes of Mor ? It bears on its title-page 
a motto whi ch I ts ike to be Sanskrit, and it was 
published by Murray in 1825. It contains a 
number of ane } monkeys, 


dotes, not merely about 
but about their friends, Lord Heathfield for ex: ump ie: 


id stories about other persons whose names are 
riven thus, “Lord C——t,”—I suppose Lord 
Charlemont. E. W ALFORD, M.A. 


Hampstead, N.W 






| Westey AnD Moore.—There is a curious verbal 
resemblance between the following lines of these 
two very dissimilar poets, so dissimilar that it 
seems impossible one can have been inspired by 
the other:— 





“Lo! on a narrow neck of land 
'Twixt two unh un ded seas I stand 
Secure, insensib! 
John Wesley, Hymn for Seriou 
“This narrow isthmus ’twixt two bo indle 288 seas, 





» past, the future, two eternities 
Thomas Moore, Lalla Rookh. 
Is it likely that the scenery of th e Land’s End 
suggested Moore’s lines, as it is said have sug- 
gested Wesley’s ? E. H. Marsuatt, 


Sir Henry Greene, Kyt., Lorn Cunier 
Justice OF EwncGLanp, 1362.—Is there any 
portrait extant of the above ! INQUIRER. 


Tne Eartpom or Searietp.—Is it from the 
locality of Seafield, Kinghorn, Fife, that the 
Earl of Seafield derives his title, and, if so, why? 
Was it chosen by the Ogilvie family, 1698, the 
date of its first creation ? J. A. Mourray. 

Sydney, N.S. Wales. 


Tue Dicrys anp CHap-Booxs.—In many of 
the imprints of the Dicey chap-books occur the 
st at the end. What was its meaning? The 
following is an example :— 

** The Portsmouth Ghost, Or, a Full and true Account 





Giordano: a Tragedy, New York, 1832, and 
numerous other works. He died some time in | 
1880, 2. Nathaniel Deering, of Portland, Maine, 
author of Carabasset : a Tragedy, 183i, &e. I | 
think he died, in the ninetieth year of his age, in | 
the early part of 1881. R. IneGuis. 

“DevoTionaLeE Cartusia[?] Erorpiensis.”— 
What is the value of a manuscript devotion: ul} 
book thus entitled? No date, good condition, 
and well written ; possibly of German origin. 


di 
Joun Tuomrson, ¥ 


Warter-novucns.—Why are the small branches 
growing out of the 


call 1? 
Yate ley 


bole of a hedgerow tree so 
Joun P, Sritwe te. 
, Hants, 


Axecpores or Moysxeys.—Is known who 
was the author of a little 12mo. book entitled 
Apology addressed to the Travellers’ Club; or, 


of a strange, wonderful, and dreadful Appearing of the 
Ghost of Madame Johnson, a beautiful young Lady of 
Portsmouth......Printed and Sold by Cluer Dicey and 
Co., in Aldermary Church Yard Bow-lane. st.” 
Joun TaYLor. 
Northampton, 


Avutnors or Booxs Wantep.— 
The Effort; or, Fanny Herbert. York, 1844. 


re try and Criticis: By “ Outis.” London, 1850. 
Recollections of the late George Slokes, Esq. ondon, 
n ABUBA 


Av THORS OF QvoTaTions WANTED.— 

‘Two gifts perforce He has given us yet, 

Tho’ sad things stay and glad things fly: 
Two gifts He has given us—to forget 

All sad and glad things that go by, 

And then to die.” A. Fe Ee 
“ Behind the dim unknown 

Standeth God within the shadow, keepin c_ 
Watch above his own.” 8. Y. E. 
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Replies. 


“HARPINGS OF LENA”: W. J, BAITMAN, THE 
ALFORD POBT. 
(6™ S. v. 129, 209, 314.) 

It is very satisfactory to find that J. A. confirms 
the more important parts of my communication. 
He admits that Baitman was “ undoubtedly a man 
of talent,” and that I have given “a very correct 
description of his degraded state.” But the censure 
of the Alford people he does not like. He charges 
me with “imperfect information” and “ two mis- 
statements.” First, as to the “ misstatements.” I 
had good authority for both of them from inhabi- 
tants of Alford, and if Baitman did not actually 
die within the walls of the workhouse, he died in 
the receipt of parish relief, and had been in the 
workhouse, as the inscriptions to many of his 
poems show ; and I am yet told that he did ulti- 
mately marry “the daring woman.” The most 
disgraceful part of the charge against his townsmen 
J. A. does not refer to. Isa belief in the power 
of selling oneself to the devil usual in the agri- 
cultural towns of Lincolnshire ? or is it merely a 
mark of the superior intelligence and respectability 
of the people of Alford? And is tolerance of a 
rabble who pelt a poor, lame, diseased man a sign 
of charity and Christian benevolence? Never 
mind about the character of the man. Ought any 
man—especially any lame, helpless man—to be 
allowed to be so treated? Would civilized beings 
treat adog so? This barbarous conduct ill agrees 
with the flattering terms in which J. A. speaks of 
his townsmen ; but self-praise is not exactly the 
highest testimony of worth. It would be more to 
the purpose to tell us what Alford has ever done 
to show its appreciation of literature, or what 
men it has produced eminent for anything. 

Baitman’s character was not what it ought to 
have been, says J. A., who insinuates “ he could, 
an he would,” “a tale unfold,” thus, like Burleigh’s 
shake of the head, conveying more meaning than 
many words. It would be better to state plainly 
what were the other offences committed than to 
indulge in vague innuendoes. I know of none 
sufficient to justify such remarks. The poetic 
temperament is always a dangerous possession, 
especially among hard and unsympathetic people, 


such as he was surrounded by; but plenty of 


excuses would have been made for him, and his 
peccadilloes would have been called “ eccentri- 
cities,” if he had been rich or famous, 

It is my impression that the unfeeling manner 
in which he was treated may, to some extent, have 





unsettled his reason, and so furnished excuses for | 


discontinuing the “alms. He could not live on a 
few platefuls of cold victuals and a few old clothes 
given at irregular intervals, ‘‘ Alms,” indeed ! 
No wonder that a sensitive nature should be 


| 


driven to desperation by this kind of patronage, 
The rich people of Alford should have subscribed 
a few shillings a week and placed him in a position 
where he could have respected himself ; he would 
then, very probably, have been a credit to them ; 
by not doing so they failed in their duty. I sup. 
pose one of his crimes was insufficient gratitude 
for the “alms.” But the quantity of hat-touching 
and prostration of body and soul required by some 
of these Ims”-givers would disgust ordinary 
mortals. No wonder if they made Buaitman 
desperate. 


When I wrote, my desire was to vindicate a man 
who had been hardly treated. I spoke as much 
of the truth about the Alford people as was neces- 
sary, and no more. As before said, there were 
many rich men there ; it abounded with people 
whom Carlyle would have designated “ gig- 
manity ”—quite notorious for the high estimation 
in which they held themselves; no doubt very 
admirable people in their way, but that way is 
not literary. 

“* Proputty, proputty ’s ivrything ’ere.””* 

How should it be otherwise? Alford and its 
“Marsh” is on the edge of the county, on the 
very outskirts of England, far away from all 
centres of civilization, and the people are prin- 
cipally employed in agriculture. J. A. says, 
“ Happily we have decidedly a good opinion of 
ourselves.” About the “good opinion” there can 
be no dispute, but the “happily” is quite another 
matter. 

J. A. denies that the town is full of poachers 
and smugglers ([ said was). This is very sur- 
prising. If he can be unaware of such notorious 
matters, how do we know he is not equally igno- 
rant about the real truths of Baitman’s history, 
who for many years was considered too con- 
temptible to be protected from the insults of the 
Alford roughs? I have been in Alford hundreds 
of times, and have often passed the “ haunted 
house” at Bilsby, adjoining Alford,—a fine old 
place, shut up because 

“ Theer wur a boggle in it.”* 
(You see boggles and devils were fond of Alford.) 
I could tell J. A. of Fothby Hall, of Thoresthorpe, 
Thurlby Grange, and the other big farm-houses 
round ; also a good deal about the people whe 
lived there. 

“No smugglers and poachers!” What about 
the Alford South End gang, who shot one of Mr. 
Christopher’s gamekeepers dead, about two miles 
out of Alford? and what about the Louth poul- 
terers, who used to fetch cartloads of hares and 
pheasants away at once? These things were 
notorious, P 

I many times passed the house of a family 
of smugglers, between Alford and the sea, about 


‘ 
~— 





* Tennyson’s Northern Furmer. 
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thirty-five years ago. There was a father with 
several sons, all of whom got their living by 
smuggling. 
dressed as well, and spent as much money as any 
people in those parts. They owned at least one 
vessel engaged in the trade. Everybody knew it. 
Why were they not caught? Because the whole 
country side sympathized with them. An in- 
former would have run a chance of being shot as 
dead as the Alford poachers shot the gamekeeper. 

I have heard many curious tales from the 
farmers—how they used to lie still at night when 
they heard smugglers fetch their horses out of the 
stables to lead away the cargoes, and how they 
used to find kegs of spirits in the morning put 
among the straw as a recompense for the use of 
the animals. Some of them used to boast that 


They had no other occupation ; they | 





they got all their spirits for “nowt.” On a dark 


night, suitable for running a cargo, these farmers | 


would send their household to bed earlier than | 


usual, that the coast might be clear for the horses | 


to be fetched. 
with their teams. 

But where is the necessity of any further words ? 
Tennyson, who lived so near, and who is so keen 
an observer, has drawn the picture of a “ Marsh” 
farmer to the life in his Northern Farmer, which 
is always considered to be meant for one of the 
race inhabiting the district between Alford and 
Grimsby, and it is as faithful as a photograph. 

I could give many droll tales and personal 
anecdotes in illustration of the manners and 
customs in that part of Lincolnshire, but shall 
forbear at present, as I do not wish to unneces- 
sarily hurt people’s feelings. 

Baitman’s tales about translating Silvio Pellico, 
and about his being with Byron in Italy, were 
most likely grim jokes at the ignorance of the 
Alfordians about literary matters, as they were 
too manifestly untrue to deceive any but the 
biggest ignoramuses, for Byron died in 1824, when 
Baitman was a very little boy. 

J. A. has made the very best of a bad case, and 
has written with much tact. I think he will now 
be convinced that I really do know something 
about Alford and the people. It is with great 
unwillingness that I have been compelled to pass 
any strictures on the generally speaking hospitable 
men of the “ Marsh” district; but in the interests 
of truth and justice it was absolutely necessary to 
do so. I now leave the matter to the impartial 
consideration of readers of “ N. & Q.,” but will 
conclude with some lines from the opening piece 
of Baitman’s Poetics and Prosaics:— 

* For I have longings vast and high 
Of fame and immortality. 
And fain would pour in deathless song 
My heart's deep feelings wild and strong. 


I’ve from my childhood had a fi eling 
So wild it may not be express‘d, 


No doubt many of the men went | 





And pleasures o'er my pathway flinging, 
Lulling my bitter griefs to rest. 
I joy'd me in the woodland glen, 
Far from the coily haunts of men. 
For in that quiet solitude, 
I o'er my hopes could calmly brood, 
Holding communion with the spirit— 
The idol of my every thought 
That ever did my soul inherit, 
Till it a seeming frenzy wrought. 
And many people deem’d me mad, 
Jecause my brow was sometimes sad, 
Then—in a moment—wildly glad. 
And sometimes in my eye there dwelt, 
A feeling they had never felt, 
A strange dark feeling, only known 
By me, and such as me alone 
I ne'er felt happy ‘mid the proud, 
Nor joy'd me in their joy, 
For in the pleasures of the crowd, 
My happiness would die.’ 
And the rabble were allowed to hoot and pelt him ! 
That ’s how the “longings vast and high” were 


satisfied in Alford. R. R. 
3uston, Lincolnshire. 
Extinct Periopicats: Criarr’s “ Penny 


Werkty Dispatcn,” &c. (6S. v. 345).—If your 
correspondent whose friend is thinking of compil 

ing a “ History of Extinct Periodical Literature ” 
will be so kind as to communicate with me at the 
address given below, I shall be happy to furnish 
him with a long list of defunct periodicals which 
ran their short race between 1835 and 1855, and 
concerning many of which I can give him some 
curious particulars. Of course he has heard of the 
Town and the Rag Post (both edited by ‘ Chief 
Baron ” Nicholson), but he may not be acquainted 
with the Wag, the Ghost, and the Thief (an imi- 
tation of the Paris Voleur, which still exists), the 
Calendar of Houses, the Great Gun, the Bude 
Light, the Devil, the Tepublican (Carlile’s), the 
Fleet Papers (edited by Richard Oastler in order 
to be revenged on a Yorkshire squire who had shut 
him up in the Fleet Prison for debt), and the 
Astrologer. These are only a few of the publica- 
tions which I can recall of an essentially “fugitive ” 
nature, for in many cases the editors and pro- 
prietors of these ephemera ran away. Perhaps the 
most curious among them all was the Death 
Warrant, a weekly journal which made its appear- 
ance about 1842-3. The front of the publishing 
office (in the Strand, I think) was painted black, 
and the wire-gauze blinds were profusely adorned 
with skulls and cross-bones, and other emblems of 
mortality. The Death Warrant contained exclu- 
sively mortuary intelligence : necrology, epitaphs, 
hody-snatching stories, reports of executions, re- 
cords of strange and unusual punishments, tortures 
of the Inquisition, Bloody Mary burnings, and the 
like. The public objecting to be frightened out of 
their wits, the Death Warrant failed to prove a 
commercial success, and the proprietor, with 
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characteristic promptitude, changed its title to the | married Miss Emma Watkins. He had only one 
Guide to Life. i fe, however, was as great a/| son, the above-mentioned boy, born in 1768 (Life 
failure as Le The proprictor of the Death | of Francis, 1867; and Gentleman’s Magazine). 
Warrant and the Guide to L W my ' very old Epwarp Solty. 

- , ; ' > . } natns — ° 
friend Mr. Pre lerick Marriott, the Syncretism (6 S. vy. 229).—This name is 
(among a whole | cations of the We : ; — , ee 

ymmetimes err neously given to the ecie tic s« hoo 


, 
ui 
Chronicle, the Railu 4 Bell, and Chat (which I 
— for him in 1847-8), and whom I found 
again, two years ago, in California, the prosperous 
aoepel tor of the San Francisco News Letter. 
A, SALA. 
, Mecklenburgh Square, W.C. 


My good friend the Rev. Joun Pickrorp is 
doing excellent service in taking note of periodical 
publications which have become extinct. I have 
been long engaged in the endeavour to put into 
practical shape a ymplete record of these, and 
have details of pe rh ips ten thousand out of, say, 
thirty thousand. The difficulties are very great 
where the publication itself cannot be seen. Re- 
collections differ, and dates are very slippery things. 
I sadly want help such as he gives; short details, 
but facts. 

I believe the Go-a-head Journal he names was 
founded in Nottingham by the late Mr. Herbert 
Ingram, and the blocks of which he speaks as 
being borrowed from illustrated papers were un- 
questionably obtained from the Illustrated Loudon 
News, founded 1842, CornELIvuS WALFORD. 

Belsize Park Gardens, N.W. 


Sir Pair Francis’s Marriace (6" §. v. 
309, 335).—It is certainly a fact that Philip 
Francis, at the age of twenty-one, married Miss 
Elizabeth Macrabie at the church of f St. Martin’s- 
in-the-Fields, Middlesex, on Feb. 27, 1762. His 
father, Dr. Francis, had strongly objected to any 
engagement, and the marriage was without his 
approval, and gave him great pain. The first 
child was a daughter, born in 1763, and named 
Sarah. The second, also a daughter, was born on 
March 2, 1764, and christened Elizabeth at St. 
Margaret’s Church, Westminster. On Feb. 19, 
1766, a third daughter, named Harriet, was born. 
At first Dr. Francis and his son were not on very 
cordial terms, but this was soon made up. On 
Sept. 3, 1768, the doctor, writing to his son, says, 
“'What’s become of your promise of a boy ? 
Girls are only the Mama’s children, and I want 
some assis tance in my plan of education.” A 
month later, Oct. 6, 1768, the doctor writes, “ Con- 
gratulations on the birth of your son. You are now, 
my dear Phil, beginning to be a Father, with other 
duties and affections than you have ever yet 
known.” 

Mrs. Francis died at her husband’s house in St. 
James’s Square on April 5, 1806; and on Oct. 29 
following the king, on the recommendation of 
Lord Grenville, invested Mr. P hilip Francis with 
the order of the Bath. 





of philosophy founded by the late M. Victor 
Cousin during the first five years of his seodiion 
as lecturer on philosophy at the Paris Faculté 
des Lettres (Sorbonne), from 1815 to 1820, 
M. Cousin’s cbject was to protest, on the one hand, 
against _ assumptions of the sensation: = t school 
(Broussais, Cabanis, Destutt de Tracy, Condorcet, 





| Laromiguitre), and, on the other, against the pre- 


tensions of the theocratic school (De Maistre, De 
Bonald, Lamennais). He believed that the secret 
of a sound metaphysical structure resided in a 
proper combination of the elements of truth con- 
tained in all systems. The result has proved that 
he was thoroughly mistaken, for, in spite of his own 
undoubted genius and of the talent of his numerous 
disciples (M M. Jouffroy, De Rémusat, Jules Simon, 
Damiron, Caro, Saisset, Franck), eclecticism is 
now athing of the past, and in the face of the 
grossest and most intolerant form of materialism 
MM. Paul Bert, Hovelacque, Soury, &c.), there is 
no hope except in a return to the readings of re- 
vealed religion. 

On the distinction between syncretism and 
eclecticism see the article “ Syncrétisme” in M. 
Franck’s Dictionnaire des Sciences Philosophiques. 
On the eclectic side read M. Damiron’s Essais sur 
la Philosophie Francaise au XIX* Sivele, the pre- 
face to M. Cousin’s Etudes sur Pascal, and his 
Histoire Générale de la Philosophie. Against the 
system of eclecticism read principally M. Pierre 
Leroux’s Réfutation de l’Eclectisme. 

Gustave Masson. 

Harrow. 

The syncretistic controversy arose in the Lutheran 
Church with Busher’s attack, in 1639,* upon Callix- 
tus, Professor of Divinity at Helmstadt, who in 1634 
maintained that theagreement of the Catholic Church 
during the first five centuries ought to be regarded 
as a rule of faith second only to the Holy Scriptures. 
Busher denounced Callixtus as a secret Papist. 
This controversy terminated about 1690. One of 
the principal works of Abraham Cualovius, a cele- 
brated Lutheran divine (nat. 1612, ob. 1685), was 
his Historia Syncretistica, first published in 
1682, but suppressed by order of the Elector of 
Saxony as calculated to revive the dispute with 
Callixtus; it was, however, republished in 1685 
Littré, s.vv. “Synecrétisme” and “ Syncrétiste,” 
affords some insight into this system of religious 


| philosophy (tome iv. p. 2115, col. 1- 


In 1814 Sir Philip | 


WituiaM PLatrt. 


* Crypto-Papismus nove "‘Theologia Helmsti adensis, 
Hamburg, 1640. 
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lout its defect, but again asserts Greek lexicons, 
res the equivalent of my example in his 
| ; 





Suncretism is a forcible combination and amalgs 
tion of different philosophical and theological | and 








systems forthe purpose of reconciliation and reunion. | own Greek, which he says would be “a gram- 

Thename was first applied in the fifteenth centuryto | matical confusion in , yd Greek”! Yet the 

Picus Mirandola, Bessarion, and others, whe tried |S ripture contains my example, and if it be bad 
; 


to unite Plato’s with Aristotle’s philosophy. Then | Greek it is a frequent fault therein and elsewhere. 
Septuagint agrees with the New Testament 


ready seventeenth century it was chiefly given to | The 


teorg Calixtus, who attempted a reunion ‘bet ween |in the use, and so do mens thon authors. I have 
e Pi testants and Roman Catholics. Syncretism | some twenty-four passages marked, but there 


a phase of religious philosophy in France is| really need be no question on such a fact. I 
riticized in the Dictionnaire des Sciences Philoso- | humbly repeat that these “verbs of action” do 
hi as follows:—“ Ce nest pas un systeme, . not always take a double accusative. Lexicons, 

le pac ifie 


moreover, say that a dative of the person sometimes 
| follows. I will not deny that Mr. W ooLrycn’s 


un pie pe, i 1ais un § im iple di 31r, celui ( 
lintelligence, et d’ ay er toutes les discordes ; i 


aie 

est encore bien éloigné de la science par laquelle | Greek sentence might not “suit a correct Greek 

ce yoru o ctre accon mpli” tom. vi. p. 820,] ear.” Who the “great lexicographer” may be I 

Par. 1853 H. Kress. know not, but I do not presume to differ from 
Oxf him, who speaks modestly, t! yuugh I submit that 





' “1g F . , he New Testament > not be classical Greek i 
C. M. L. will find in the fifteenth volume of | ‘8® -*¢ re ne ae .. . oe fe ag “ 
7 a + » 1 y cases, and ye 3 point $ not ¢ 
Herzog’s German cyclopedia of theology an ex- many « tl \ a i on “T P he . t] a 
+ . > . - ~ 1e sic Sf re, at t 7 “ o >f > 4 ° 
haustive article on the origin of this word, and a| SSU© Wit) Classical usage. Amal ti Breas L6zk 
, uning in the old transla- 


e : . ora yhe r’ , yi see ho ] 
ory of the controversies in which it was first | ©°S™! yma egeatiet 


. - tion of the text in question (“done to him”) is, 
isi (6™ §. iv. 

An account is given in Prof. Sewell’s Christian 
Morals, 1840, chap. ix. pp. 91-115. W. 


sedi 
mes perhaps strange, since we are assured 
165) by my friend that there is ‘a consensus of 
so many authorities in upholding the old reading.” 
I think there must be a meaning, and that the 
“consensus” of authorities and the Authorized 
Version should be followed, yet with “an alter- 
the sentence being one 


A Latin Bipre, 1520 (6 §. v. 229).—In reply 
to Mr. Extiotr, I have now before me Panzer’s 
= schichte der Niirnbergischen Ausgaben der Bibel, 

but there is no folio Latin Bible mentioned in . 


native marginal reading,” 
“as to which no one can be without all doubt.” 
as having been printed at Nuremberg in 152 I have thought that the meaning might be that 
nor have I ever seen one. There was one printed} Herod had found no fault worthy of death done 
by J. Marion at Lyons, dated August 19, 1520, ati to or against his jurisdiction - as if Pilate had 
the expense of Ant. Koberger of Nuremberg. | said, “J have found no fault in him—as to the 
Probably this is the one now in question. It is| charge of making himself a king against Caesar— 
not very scarce, and is described in Bibliotheca | no, nor yet Herod. . ¥. 
(No. 69 of Latin Bibles). 
Henry Joun Arkinsoy. Mr. Wootrycn is scarcely right in his argu- 
This Bible was probably printed by Anthony | ments against the use of a dative after tpdoow in 
Koburger, one of the most industrious printers| the passive voice. A reference to any good 
of the fifteenth century, who produced no| Greek grammar would, I think, have disabused 
less than a dozen editions of the Latin Bible in| him of the ideas which he seems to possess with 
the space of twenty-six years. Brunet, however, | regard to the construction to which he adverts. 
says that this edition of 1520 was printed at Lyons. | Thus Madvig, Greek Syntax, p. 37, says, “ Some- 
The woodcuts seem to have been copied from the | times the dative of the agent stands with passive 
Venice — of 1498. See Brunet, Manuel du| verbs instead of izd with the genitive,” and he 
Libraire, vol. i. pp. 871-4. G. Fisuer. quotes Ta ool mezp Kypeva (De m. 19, 291). 
Farrar, Greek Syntax, p. 72, has, “ ri werpaxtac 
Sr. Luxe xxi. 15 (6 §. iv. 465, 498 ; v. 35,| rofs GAAous ; just as in Latin poetry ‘non in- 
37, 217).—If a defendant can put the plaintiff on | telligor wlli’ or ab ullo.” Clyde gives, “ zatra 
his defence, or a general turn a defence into an| yo} AéAexrar—‘ these things have been said by 
attack, it is clever. My friend tries this when he me,’ as in French ‘c’est bien dit & vous ’=*‘ it is 
speaks of my “case” not being proved, but the | well said by you.’” Cf. also Donaldson’s Greek 
defence remains with himself. I merely questioned | Grammar, p. 431, &c. The following quotation 
the too great positiveness of two assertions, and I] | from Isocrates may be added, Aoxet d€ pot 
gave, against the latter, Acts xvi. 28, pndev | wat Tepi TOV pos Tovs Bap Su pous 7) wore 
TpPaENS TeavTo, as an example of the d: itive fol- | rex paypevov Tporrkev i7reiv (Panegyricus, 
lowing “verbs of action.” I cannot see that this | § 66), F. C. Bir KBECK TERRY. 
example fails; nor does Mr. Wootrycu point | © Cardiff, 


Sussexiana 
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*‘Micnty” Tom or Oxrorp (6% §, vy. 248).— 
It appears from a MS. of Wood, referred to in Br. 
Willis, Hist. of Cathedrals, vol. iii. pp. 403-5, that 
in the campanile or great tower of Oseney, which 
remained till after 1644, there was a ring of bells, 
of which John Major, the Scottish historian, said, 
“Campanis ccenobii de Osneia nulle in Anglia 
meliores putantur ”; which were formerly known by 
the names of “ Hauteclere, Douce, Clement, Aus- 
tyn, Marie, Gabriel, and John.” These were 
recast before the suppression of the monastery, 
at which time the names were changed, according 
to tradition, to “ Mary and Jesus, Meribus and 
Lucas, New Bell and Thomas, Conger and Golde- 
ston”; and which Thomas, afterwards called “ Great 
Tom of Christ Church,” had this inscription 
formerly: “In Thome laude resono Bim Bom 
sine fraude.” Dr. Tresham, Canon of Henry VIII.’s 
College, A.p. 1532, and of Ch. Ch., a.p. 1546-60, is 
said to have renamed it “ Mary” when it was 
removed from Oseney to Christ Church. So the 
bell remained until the dean, Bishop John Fell, 
who built the present Tom Tower, removed it 
from the campanile of the cathedral to be placed 
there, having caused it to be recast with additional 
metal, and with the following inscription placed 
round it : 





** Magnus Thomas Cusius Oxoniensis, renatus April. viii, 
MDCLXXX., regnante Carolo Secundo, Decano Johanne 


Oxon. Episcopo, Subdecano Gulielmo Jane, 8.8. Theol. 
Professore, Thesaurario Henrico Smith, 8.8. Theol. 
Profeesore, cura et arte Christoferi Hodson.”—P. 408 





The dimensions and weight are given as—in 
diameter, 7 ft. 1 in.; from the crown to the brim, 
5 ft. 9in.; thickness of the striking place, 6 in.; | 
weight of the whole bell, nearly 17 ,000 Ib., and 
of the clapper 3421b.; it taking sixteen men 
to ring it. The casting was not completed 
without some difficulty, for “ one Keen of Wood- 
stock cast it twice, but he miscarrying, one 
Hodson, a Londoner, undertook it, and made it as 
at present” (ibid., p. 408, the latter part of this 
account, henheohan with Bishop Fell, being on 
the authority of Willis himself, not on Wood’s). 
Great Tom has thus been twice recast—once before 
the dissolution of Oseney, and once after its 
removal thence to Christ Church. 
Ep. MarsHAtt. 


Wood, in his History and A ntiquities of Oxford | 
(1786), vol. iv. pp. 451, 452, in a note says :— 


“ This Bell, called Tom, having Leen the large clock : A, li 
that hung in the high Tor er in the middle of the ¥ 
Church of Oseney, is said to have been brongitt, sith. ae 
other six bells, from thence at the pulling down of that | | 
Cathedral; a Bp. Fell caused it to be recast with addi- 
tional metal in 1680, Round it is this Taverigtion : | 
‘ Magnus Thomas Cusivs Oxoniensis. renatus Aprilis viii, 
Anno MDPCLXXX, regnante Carolo II., Decano Johanne 
Oxon. Episcopo, Subdecano Gulielmo Jane, 8.S. Th. P. | 
Thesaurario Hen. Smith, 8.S. Th. P. cura et arte Christ. | 
Hodson,’ ” 


lthe Old English bal (B. 


j have a plate rather like Mr, Jackso 


See also Dugdale’s Monasticon Anglicanum (1830), 
vol. vi. p. 250, note ; Browne Willis’s Survey of 
the Cathedrals (1742), vol. iti. p. 408 ; and A. Chal- 
mers’s His tory of the Colleges, Halls, and Publ lie 
Buildings er to the University of Oxford 
(1810), vol. ii. p. 322. oo 


The history of this bell is fully given by me in 
“N. & Q.,” 3S. ii. 493. H. T. Exvtacomse, 
Curious Sa OPSHIRE Eritara (6™ S. v. 327). 
—My relative Mr. Sidney Stedman Smith, an excel- 
lent gene alo gist tand antiqt lary, now de 1d, copic dthis 
epit aph i inscribed upon the tombstone outside the 
south chancel wall of Stanton Lacy Church, when 
the late Dr. Bowles was vicar. I fortunately 
remember all the lines of the inscription :— 
© Good natur'd, generous, bold, and free, 
He always was good company ; 
He loved his bottle and his friend, 
Which brought on soon his latter end; 
At three times ten his sand was nearly run, 
And bade the world adieu at thirty-one.” 
Hvupsert Smith. 


‘ 


Euuice : Eriis: Atenovs (6™ §, iv. 513).— 
Without agreeing with the assertion of the com 
piler of the Black Kalendar of Aberdeen that the 
name Ellis is derived from “a respectable change- 
house keeper,” I find the following, which may be 
interesting to J. E., in Inverurie and the Earldom 
of the Garioch, by the Rev. John Davidson, D.D., 
Edinburgh, D. Douglas, 1878 :— 

“The Charter of the erection of the Lordship of 
Lindores, dated 3lst March, 1600, includes A thouscroft. 
—P. 157. 

* In the Crimi roll of the Justiciars Court, held at 
Aberdeen, ender th ie authority of "Re gent Albany, for trial 
of offences, appears the name of Robert Wa tson in 
Fourdhalassis (Fuirdal house o — Ford- Ellis}, 
in the parish of Bourtie).”—P. 11 


Srowry axp Srow Batt (6 S. v. 229) —Is 
not the first part of these names the form of stoc or 
stoece, so commonly found both as a prefix and 
suffix in old English (Anglo-Saxon) place-numes ? 
The latter part, “ Ball,” may well be derived from 
bale), a knob or promi- 
nence. Stow Ball Hill, near Portskewet, in Mon- 
mouthshire, would just answer such a description, 
being an isolated eminence crowned with remains 
localiy known as “ Druid’s stones.” The pro- 


| bability is, I think, that “the hill” is a huge 


| barrow, or it might have been the site of Harold’s 
| pal lace, which was destroyed by Caradoc (1065). 
‘ 


Close by is Heston Brake, with its huge upright 
moss-covered stones, supposed to be a ‘sepulet hral 


| memorial to the follow ers of Harold, so ruthlessly 
| slain on that oceasion. S. H. 


32, Ainger Road, N.W. 
A Curious Boox-rrate (6 S. v. 226).—I 
y’s, but less 
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a , — ] 
elaborate ; it came out of Bishop Ken’s Prayers | her husband some years.” 


for Winchester College, twenty-sixth edition, 
1741. Its outside size is 5} by 35 in.; inside an 
ornamental border is printed this legend, running 
round and round the plate (the bars mark the 
eorners):— 

“£@ The Noble Art and Mystery of Printing was 
first invented and | practised by John Fau-t, in the 
City of Mentz| in High Germany, about the Year of 


| 


| 


our Lord 1451, and brought into England by | William | 


Caxton, a Mercer and Citizen of | London, who by the 
Encouragement of the Great, and particularly of the 
| Abbot of Westminster, first set up a | 
that Abby, and began the Printing of Bouks there | 
about the Year of our Lord 1471.” 
Then is another ornamental border, the space in- 
side which, 34 by 2in., is divided lengthwise by 
a rule; above is printed, in very large capitals, 
“Martha Savill,’ and below, Cambridge, 
Printed June 25, 1767.” 
C. F. S. Warren, M.A. 

Tue Cooms orr Caurcn Betts A Cure FoR 
Snincites (6" §. v. 345).—An old village ac- 
guaintance of mine (in the parish of Shiplake, 
Oxon.) was troubled with this complaint. “ The 
doctor’s stuff,’ she said, “in course it did me no 
good, but I got one of the bell-ringers to scrape 
me some of the coomb off the church bells; and I 
mixed it with lard and rubbed it in, and I be 
cured.” To my inquiry what “coomb” was, she 
replied, “’Tis the black grease, lookye, as is put 
above the clapper of the bell.” L. Pu. 


This “comb” or “coomb” is not “a sort of 
accretion or moss which gathers on old bells,” but 
the congealed oil which is found about their 
brasses and gudgeons, like “cart-gum” from cart- 
wheels, under which word may be found in Pea- 
cock’s Glossary a merry jest of a lad who rubbed 
kis cheeks with cart-gum to make whiskers grow. 


o oS we 


Bp. Hatfield’s Hall, Durham. 

Cuitp’s “ Discourse or Trape” (6 §S. vy. 309, 
258).—In my note, at the latter reference, on this 
book, read ‘‘Soon after the Restoration” for 
“Soon after the Revolution.” Ww. H. Peer. 


By not “Joshua,” but Josiah, Child. McCulloch 
gives some account of it in his edition of Adam 
Smith as well as elsewhere. oj =m 


“ Hypreroromacnia,” 1592 (6% S. v. 347).— 
A copy of this work appears in Mr. Quaritch’s 


Printing Press in | 


|com III., King of Scotland. 





| Again, on p. 38, vol. xxiii. (1834), “Stray Facts, 


Catalogue of Romances of Chivalry, p. 735, pub- | 


lished in February last. 
was sold, but no doubt its present locality can be 
readily traced. J. C. Hupson. 


Tae Putteney CorresponDence (6™ S vy. 320, 

358).—Mr Praca is wrong in saying that the 
ta) . eS 

Countess of Bath, who died in 1808, “ survived 


When inquired for it | 


; venomous 


Sir James Murray 
Pulteney, who was M.P. for Weymouth from 
1790 till his death, survived the countess, and 
died April 26, 1811. 
Atrrep B. Beavey, M.A. 
Preston. 


Evstacnaivs Vicecomes, T.w.c. (6% S. vy. 248). 
—This Eustace was probably the third Earl of 
Boulogne, who married Mary, daughter of Mal- 
Their daughter 
Maude was the wife of King Stephen. The third 
Earl of Boulogne was the son of Eustace, the 
second Earl, and Ida his wife. See Freeman’s 
History of the Norman Conquest, vol. ii. p. 131, and 
vol. iv. pp. 745-6, and Sir H. Ellis’s General Intro- 
duction to the Domesday Book, vol. i. pp. 416-17, 
note. G. Fisner. 


” —— 
‘ 


“ Brep AND Born” (6 §. iv. 68, 275; v. 7 
112, 152, 213, 318).—To make amends for any 
excess of sharpness of which I may have been 
guilty, I will endeavour to throw light and sweet- 
ness on this vexed question by suggesting a third 
course, which is, that when a speaker is sufficiently 
well informed as to all the facts of his case, he 
should not scruple to say, “Got, born, and bred.” 
There is good authority for the phrase ; Drayton 
sings (Polyolbion, xv):— 

«“ James, got, born, and bred, immediately doth flow 

To Windsor-wards amain,” 
Fuller’s Worthies is on the table near me. I sup- 
pose I could quote dozens of examples of born 
followed by bred from its pages, but I doubt if it 
could furnish me with one in which the sequence 
is reversed. “Sir Robert Dallington, Knight, 
was born at Geddington in this County ; bred a 
Bible-Clerk” (Vol. ii. p. 168, Nichols’s edition); 
‘Christopher Bambridge, born at Apleby in this 
County, was bred Doctor of Law in Queen’s Col- 
ledge in Oxford” (Ib. 427), may suffice. 
Sr. Swit. 


Are Toaps Potsonous? (6™ 8, iv. 429; v. 32, 
173).—On Pp 3s 3, vol. xviii. of the Mirror (1831), 
is the following :— 

“The toad is truly a venomous reptile, but its venom 
lies all in its skin, in the protuberances on its back. 
When provoked or hurt, it will discharge at these pro- 
tuberances small particles of white poison: hence there 
are few dogs that will worry a toad. I have seen the 
mouths of dogs swelled fearfully from worrying toads. 
—Corresp. Mag. Nat. Hist.” 


by M. L. B.:— 

“1 have, however, met with naturalists who deny that 
any poison exists in the bite, or corrosive qualities in 
the spittle, of the toad, though many facts, I believe, 
exist to justify these suppositions; but they readily 
admit that the reptile is dangerous to handle, as its 
skin secretes a viscous liquid highly deleterious, if not 
On this subject, a near and lamented rela- 
tive, not long since related to me the following anecdote, 
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whether | 
will bear 


which she assured me was well authenticated ; 
it was ever published she knew not, but if so, it 
repetition. Some years since, it was noticed in Paris, 
that a number of people sickened and died of a disorder, 
which, in name and nature, defied the knowledge of the 
physicians. By and by, it was observed that this mor- 
tality only attacked those who, it could be proved, were | 
in the habit of recreating themselves in a certain square, 
or garden, open to the public, and much frequented ; | 
but as the malady did not seize all these, it also became | 
in time noticed that only those individuals suffered who 
had, for shade or repose, seated themselves, and, in some 
instances, fallen asleep, beneath a remarkably fine, old 
tree. Now this tree was not literally a upas, though it 
had proved such to many unfortunates; but there was 
at any rate something about it so mortally extraordinory, 
as to induce particular investigation. It was then dis- 
covered, that the tree being old and decayed, in a large 
hollow near the base of its trunk, a toad of extraordinary 
size had taken up its abode; and it was thence con- 
jectured that the pestiferous «flluvia exhaled from the 
body of this huge and bloated reptile, had, by tainting 
the air for some feet around, caused the death, by 
poison, of all who had sat beneath the tree, or slept 
under it, possibly, with their faces close to its hole. The 
unseemly monster was destroyed, the hole filled up, and 
no more deaths occurred amongst those who subse- 
quently sat under the tree,” 


I have selected the above extracts from a great 
number, all of which tend to prove that the toad 
is not the harmless creature some writers would 
have us believe. The Rev. Rowland Hill was a 
great advocate on behalf of the toad. The follow- 
ing observations, which occur in his Journal of a 
Tour through the North of England, indicate an 
amiability of disposition worthy of commendation: 

“An uncommon degree of odium is fixed to the ex- 
istence of a toad. They are supposed to be poisonous: 
this is quite a vulgar error. They are useful reptiles; 
and are even capable of the knowledge of our attention 
and humanity. It is wanton cruelty to destroy them. 
In my country abode, I even attempted to make them a 
place of retirement, and called it a toadery. Every 
creature that God has sent we should protect, and, in a 
subordinate degree, they demand our attention It is 
no disgrace to the Christian character to plead the per- 
secuted cause of the harmless toad.” 

Frank Moss. 


“Oprer” (6 §S. v. 148, 193).—Before I read 
your correspondent’s reply I had come to a similar 
conclusion with reference to the origin of this word. 
Whether we are both wrong or both right it may 
perhaps remain for others to prove. On referring 
to Pliny for the passages cited by Mr. Lowennena, 
I found in the case of the first passage quoted that 
opulis is suggested as another reading for populis, 
whilst in the second passage the words “ Opiet or 
Poplar” are Holland’s own, as they have nothing to 
do with the Latin text. To your correspondent’s 
two quotations I would add the following: “ Be- 
yond the river Po in Italie, there is a tree growing 
which the peasants there call Rumbotinus, and by 
another name Opulus ” (i. 405, ed. 1601). In the 
margin opulus is explained as opiet. In this case 
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again there is a reading populus as well as opulus. 
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Was not opulus, then, the word foremost in 
Holland’s mind when he made his translation, and 


| has he not used opiet instead of opier, a word which 


is thus introduced in W. Turner’s Names of Lerbes 
(p. 57, E.D.S., 1881) ?— 

“ Opulus is a tree commune in Italy & Germany, but 
I haue not sene it that I remembre in Englande, It is 
called in frenche as Gesnere sayeth opier, and so maye 
it be also called in englishe tyl we finde a better name.” 
Mr. Britten is apparently mistaken with regard to 
the word rumbotinus, which certainly occurs twice 
in the Latin text, and is used also by Columella, 
but of which the better spelling is rumpotinus (cf. 
Lewis and Short’s Lat. Dict., s.v.). 

F. C. Birxseck Terry. 

Cardiff, 

Reticious Novets (6 §S. v. 108, 195).—Ths 
writer in Macmillan referred to by Anon, says, 
“This is the history of what is known as Agnos- 
ticism, and its parent is not some headstrong, 
blatant sceptic, but a Church dignitary.” Poor 
Dean Mansel! he little thought of such a progeny 
being laid to his discredit after death, but, of 
course, it isa mere “smart” error, W. F. H. 

Woodley, Cove. 


The Tractarians have made enormous use of re- 
ligious novels, but to call them the originators of 
that style of literature is absurd. Hannah More’s 
Celebs in Search of a Wife had reached its fifth 
edition in 1809, and some people complained of it 
for bringing religion into novels. I do not sup- 
pose she was the first, but Jane Taylor's Display, 
Father Clement, and many other like tales and 
novels, had attained a large circulation before the 
Tractarians took up the other side. P. P. 


Curistmas Carps (6% §, vy. 10, 155).—Mr. 
Piatt is somewhat in error in stating that the 
first Christmas card was carried out by De La 
Rue & Co. This firm republished it last year in 
chromo-lithography, but in 1846 it was produced 
in outline by lithography and coloured by hand by 
acolourer of that time of the name of Mason, when 
it could not have been sold for less than a shilling. 
Last year chromo-lithography enabled it to be pro- 
duced for twopence. The original publisher was 
Mr. Joseph Cundall. It may be well to place the 
design on record. A trellis of rustic work in the 
Germanesque style divided the card into a centre 
and two side panels. The sides were filled by re- 
presentations of the feeding of the hungry and the 
clothing of the naked ; in the central compartment 
a family party were shown at table—an old man 
and woman, a maiden and her young man, and 
several children—and they were pictured drinking 
healths in wine. On this ground certain total 
abstainers have called in question the morality of 
Mr. Horsley’s design. Frank Repe Fowke. 

24, Victoria Grove, Fulham Road, Chelsea. 
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PorTRAITS OF WasuinG Ton Irvine (6 §, iv. 
447, 490, 524; v. 36, 173, 278).—There is a 
vignette portrait of W ashington Irving in Cities 
of the World, part iii. p. 73, at present bei ing pub- 
lished in ute) « parts by Cassell & Co 

ALPHA. 


Tue Yarpirtys or Excraxp (6 §. v. 27, 
172).—The following monumental inscription is 


in St. Martin’s Church, Ludgate Hill, London :— 
“To the Memory of William Yardley, Gentleman, and 

jlizabeth, his Wife, some time of this Parish. He died 
the 28th day of October, 1523. She died the 20th Day of 
July, 1533. 

William Yardley, and Elizabeth, his Wife, 

Who lived on Earth free from Strife, 

Not far from this, in Earth doth lye, 

To show that all that live must dye, 

Where they doe quietly expect 

To rise again as Gods Elect. 

They left Four Daughters and a Sonne, 

Who left them this when they were gone.” 


Cincinnati, 


“ ArxermMis” (6% §. v. 68, 216).—The first 
syllable only of this word is Arabic, and represents 
the definite article. The eminent lexicographers, 
Freytag and Littré, s.v. “ Kermés,” declare, the 
one, “ Vox peregrina, estque proprie ve rmiculus ” 
(Arab.-Lat. Lex. tome iii. p. 434); the other, 
“ N’est pas d’origine Arabe, et il vient du Sanscrit 
Karmi, qui signifie un ver” (tome iii. p. 2: 
Sulphate of antimony is called the Kermés mineral 
from its resemblance in colour to the insect. In 
explanation of “ Alkermés” Bescherelle says:— 
“Liqueur de table fort estimée et trés-agréable, 
qui se preparait au Couvent de Sainte-Marie-Nou- 
velle & Naples. Son nom lui vient de Kermés 
végétal, dont les graines lui donnent une belle 
couleur rouge.” Witnram Puatt. 

Callis Court, St. Peter's, Isle of Thanet. 


33, col. 2 


* ALL UPON THE MERRY PIN” (6 §, iv. 513; 
v. 94, 137, 237).—This expression occurs in Skel- 
ton’s The Bowge of Courte, 386, vol. i. p. 45, ed. 
Dyce. Ryote is speaking :— 

* Plucke vp thyne herte vpon a mery pyne, 

And lete vs laugh a placke or tweyne at nale : 

What the deuyll, man, mirth was neuer one ! 
What, loo, man, see here of dyce a bale! 

Now haue at all that lyeth vpon the burde ! 

Fye on this dyce.” 
Mr. Dyce notes, “ Vpon a mery pynne : De hayt, 
as Il a le cueur de hayt” (Palsgrave’s Lesclar. de 
la Lang. Fr., 1530, fol. ccecxlvi, Table of Ad- 
verbes). The expression occurs often in our early 
poetry, and is found even in one of Wycherley’s 
comedies. He adds that “ plucke seems to be the 
right reading for placke, though the word occurs 
in the preceding line. At nale (atten ale, at - 
ale; see Price’s note, Warton’s Hist. of E. P., 
501, ed. 1824), i.¢., at the ale-house. Of Fail a 


| bale, i. é&., a pair of dice.” 





Although this quota- 
tion and the note thereon do not determine the 
origin of the expression, Skelton’s lines tend 
rather to strengthen the view that it comes from 
some drinking custom, and are, I think, somewhat 
earlier than the quotation from the Interlude of 
the Four Elements in 1516. There is no date to 
the earlier editions of The Bowge of Courte, 
printed by W. de Worde, but Mr. Hazlitt places 
them before the Nigramansir, which was from his 
press in 1504. W. E. Bucktey, 
“Deck” or Carns (6" §. iv. 509 ; v. 91, 116, 
178, 214).—As Mr, Jutian MARsHALt says, the 
word renege can hardly be called obsolete. The 
word is given in Huntley’s Cotswold Glossary, 
“to renounce, to deny ; but chiefly to decline to 
follow suit at cards.” The following illustration 
of the use of the werd is from Sylvester's Du 
Bartas, The Battail of Yury, fol. 551, ed. 1641:— 
“ Nor shall my Muse relate, how that yer-while 
(Abusing King’s and Chure sacred stile) 
All Europe nigh (all sorts of Reghts reneg'd) 
Against the Truth and Thee, ua-holy Le ty 
Mr. Bartlett, in his Dict. of Americanisms, men- 
tions “twenty-deck poker” as “a variety where 
twenty cards are used.” He also quotes:— 
1 °ll deal the cards, and cut you from the d 
Tico Maids of Moreclacke, 
F, C. Binkpeck Terry. 





Cardiff, 


“The Gry” (6" S. v. 229, 357).— Whether it 
: right to connect this name with - “ Celtic,” 
. Welsh, gwy, water, or not, it is by a slip of 
the pen thet Mr. Terry has connected with the 
latter the “Fr. gué, a ford, probably derived from 
the Celtic.” The Fr. gué is from Lat. vadum. 
Tuomas Powett. 
Bootle. 


ELEPHANTS DESTROYED ON BECOMING Dan- 
GERovs (6 §S, v. 202).—Yet another instance of 
the destruction of an elephant on account of his 
dangerous condition will be found in the London 
Magazine of April 21, 1826. The details there 
given were taken from a “ Notice sur l’Eléphant 
mort 4 Genéve le 31 Mai dernier” (1820), pub- 
lished in the “ Almanach Historique nommé Mes- 
sager Boiteux, pour l’An de Grice 1821, a Vevey, 
chez Fréres Lzrtscher,” 4to., and were again re- 
produced by William Hone in his Every-Day Book 
(vol. ii. p. 700), as affording a parallel to the then 
recent destruction of the elephant belonging to 
Mr. Cross at Exeter Change, an account of which 
is given in the same volume. The animal in ques- 
tion belonged to a M. Garnier, and had been 
bought in London; he was nine feet in height 
and ten years old. A few years previously an 
. | elephant, belonging to the same proprietor, had 
broken loose at Venice, and after committing con- 
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siderable ravages in that city had been killed at 
last bya cannon shot. Fearing a similar occurrence, 
Malle. Garnier, the niece of the proprietor, deter- 
mined, on the first outbreak of the characteristic 
excitement and insubordination, to compass the 
destruction of the animal. Application for the 
necessary permission of the syndic was, with some 
difficulty, obtained. Three ounces of prussic acid 
in ten of brandy were first administered, but this 
producing no effect, three ounces of arsenic were 
given, with a like result. Finding then that the 
strongest poisons had no more effect upon the 
animal than they would have had upon Mithridates 
himself, a ratio wltima had to be employed. Two 
breaches were made in the wall, a pair of four- 
pounders were brought up, and, on the animal 
presenting a favourable mark, a ball was fired from 
one of these, which, entering near the ear behind 
the right eye, came out behind the left ear, went 
through a thick partition on the opposite side of 
the enclosure, and finally spent itself against a wall. 
Casts were made of its head; the viscera—with 
the spleen, six feet long—were preserved ; the 
flesh was greedily eaten by the public, and the 
skeleton deposited in the museum of natural 
history. Wituiam Bares, B.A, 
Birmingham. 
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Parcnmest Witts (6 S. v. 110, 237).—I 
think wills written upon parchment must have 
been common in bygone days, as perhaps the 
following instance of a predilection for a will on 
parchment in preference to one written on paper 
may afford trace. Some twenty or more 
years ago a gentleman, then in comparatively 
affluent circumstances, residing some seven or 
eight miles away, and who had never before been a 
client of mine, called upon me and gave instructions 
for his will. It was short and simple, merely giving 
all his real and personal property to his wife abso- 
lutely. I asked him to call again in an hour and 
his will would be ready. “There are two things,” 
he said, “ which I have to ask you to attend to; 
first, the will must be written on parchment; and, 
secondly, it must have a seal upon it.” ex- 
plained to him that neither of his requirements 
was necessary ; but still he insisted, saying, ‘‘ My 
wife knows that I have come here to get my will 
made, and she will not be satisfied unless it is 
written on parchment and has a seal attached ; so 
please let it be so, and put upon it the largest seal 
you have got in your office.” Consequently, as 
my ordinary office seal was only of the usually 
small size used in sealing deeds, I sought about 
for a large one. Being at that time a deputy 
steward of the manor of Kirton-in-Lindsey, parcel 
ef the Duchy of Cornwall, I had in my possession 
a large seal, some three inches in diameter. This 
I had, with some difficulty, affixed to the will, and 
the testator signed it, saying, “ Now that is some- 


some 





thing like a seal ; if my wife is not satisfied with 
that she must be difficult to please.” 

From the above it would almost appear as if there 
were some lingering idea that wills should be on 
parchment. The testator lived long enough, poor 
fellow, to get through all his property, so that the 
parchment will and its ponderous seal would never 
reach a Court of Probate. 

W. E. How tert, F.S.A. 

There is another story-writer’s error which, I 
think, deserves exposure, namely, that if a man 
can somehow get a certain bundle called my 
“ title deeds” he can therefore get possession of 
my property. Now, as the title deeds prove that 
I am the lawful owner, they equally prove that he 
is not. If they prove my title they disprove 
his. The loss may be immensely inconvenient to 
me, but if he attempted to take possession of the 
property on the strength of the deeds he would find 
himself in a very awkward position, y. 8 

Joun Kyipe, Oxoyn., a Crockmaker (6 §, 
v. 329).—I cannot get at the year of John Knibb’s 
death ; but the clock described must be at least 
250 years old, perhaps twenty or thirty years older 
than that. There is a clockmaker named Chapman 
opposite Balliol College. He has more real know- 
ledge of his art and of scientific instruments than 
any other man here. In his window are two of 
John Knibb’s clocks and one of Tompion’s, a beau- 
tiful piece of work. From Mr. Chapman [I learn 
that he places Knibb about the year 1600, or very 
early in the seventeenth century, because he cer- 
tainly preceded Tompion, who died about 1690, 
having devoted sixty years to the study and im- 
provement of his valuable art. I hope the owner 
of the clock wili be quite satisfied that it is of most 
respectable, not to say venerable, age ; and should 
I ever be able to learn anything more of John 
Knibb, though I have no such expectation, I will 
send it to “N. & Q.” Gisses Ricavup. 

18, Long Wall, Oxford. 


Though unable to give the dates of the birth 
and death of this horologist, yet the following allu- 
sion to him may be found in a poem in Carmina 
Quadragesimalia, series prima, Oxonii, E. Theatro 
Sheldoniano, mpccexxu.:— 

“ Non ego Knibbeas artes, non consulo solem; 
Certius hic medium denotat erro diem.”—P. 38. 
A foot-note says, “ Knibb Oxonii Faber Horolo- 
gicus,” and a MS. note in my copy attributes the 
poem to “ Knipe, seu".” 
Joun Picxrorp, M.A. 
Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


Epmunp Girsox, Bisnor or Lonpoy, 1720 
(6" S. v. 89, 116, 336).—For information concern- 
ing him and his family let me refer your corre- 
spondents to Noble’s Memoirs of the Cromwells, 
vol. i, part iii, sec. 1, and also to the Leliquie 
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Hearniana, second ed., 3 vols. 8vo., J. R. Smith, | 
Soho Square, 1869. His brother, John Gibson, 
D.D., was provost of Queen’s College, Oxford, 
from 1717 to 1730. There is the following curious 
mention of the Gibson family by the strong Non- | 
juror, Thomas Hearne, writing not, however, be it | 
remembered, for the public eye :— 

“1719, Sept. 8. On Saturday (Sept. 5) came to Oxford 
two of the davghters of Richard Cromwell, son of Oliver 
Cromwell, protector, one of which is married to Dr. 
Gibson, the physician, who writ the Anatomy, the other 
is unmarried. They are both presbyterians, as is also 
Dr. Gibson, who was with them They were at the pres 
byterian meeting-house in Oxford on Sunday morning 
and evening; and yesterday they, and all the gang with 
them, dined at Dr. Gibson's, provost of Queen’s, who is 
related to them, and made a great entertsinment for 
them, exspecting (sic) something from them, the physician 
being said to be worth 30,000lba, They went from Oxford 
after dinner.”—Vol. ii. p. 105. 

Joun Pickrorp, M.A. 


There is a good engraving of Bishop Gibson in 
folio size, engraved by Vertue in 1727. There are 
two states of this portrait. Noble, Continuation 
of Granger, iii. 69, also enumerates three mezzo- 
tint portraits of this prelate. 





J. Incte Drepae. 


Dorset Trapitions (6 §. v. 148, 255). — 
“ We Dorset” are very proud, as well we may be, 
of the Rev. W. Barnes’s poems, and they give 
some traditions, such as “The Weapen Liady” 
and “Greenley Church.” But traditions do not 
form a large element in his delightful book. An 
out-of-print little volume, Chafin’s Anecdotes of 
Cranbourne Chase, contains a few quaint tales 
of that old forest. But a book giving a general 
résumé of this and one or two other subjects con- 
nected with “ wol’ Dosset” is yet to be written 
So far as I know there is nothing of the sort as 
yet, but there ought to be. The Parham ghost, 
Headless William, Mary’s tears—here are three 
not unpromising subjects for inquiry and record, 
but not in print to the best of my belief. The 
last, indeed, I have just sent to Mr. Britten for 
the Dictionary of Plant- Names. 

H. J. Movte. 

Weymouth. 


Henry Hatrywett, Minister or IFretp, AND 
Henry Hattywetrt, Vicar or Cowroip (6 
S. iii. 324, 358, 436; iv. 377, 458; v. 96, 157, 
217).—Since my last note I have discovered 
book entitled “ Wisdom justified of Her Children. 
From the Ignorance and Calumny of IH, Hallywel, 
in his book called ‘ An Account of Familism as 
it is Revived and Propagated by the Quakers” By 
William Penn. Published 1673.” This entirely 
confirms Con, Fisnwick’s note ‘ante, p. 157) that 
there were two Hallywells at Ifield. There was 
(and I believe still is) a meeting house at Ifield. 

Freverick E, Sawyer. 





Brighton. 


Aw Ovp Seat (6S. v. 148, 255).—I am told 
by an old Giggleswickian that the school was 
| founded by King Edward VI. at the instigation 
| of one of his chaplains, who was the occupant of 
the prebendal stall—in St. Paul’s Cathedral, my 
informant believes—of the name mentioned in the 
legend on the seal. HIRONDELLE. 


Gigantotocy (6 §. v. 247).—In the article 
“Giants,” in the Encyclopedia Britannica, 1879 
—itself a valuable, though brief, contribution to 
| the literature of the sub ject, from the learned pen 
of Dr. Tylor—the following authorities are referred 
to :—Quételet’s Physique Sociale, vol. ii., and An- 
thropométrie, iii. and iv.; D. Wilson’s Prehistoric 
Man, i. 54; Philosophical Transactions, xxiv. 85 ; 
Welcker’s Griechische Gotterlehre, i. 787 : and 
Tylor’s Early History of Mankind, c xi., and 
Primitive Culture, c. x. E. H. M. 


In my paper on the Peoples of Transylvania 
spoke of the tall race at Heltau, near Hermann- 
stadt. R. 8S. CHarnock. 


Avutnors or Booxs Wanrep (6 §. v. 349).— 

An Essay on Medals, 1784, 8vo., anon., of which a 
second edition appeared in 1789, 2 vols. 8vo., and a third 
edition, enlarged, &c., in 1808, 2 vols. 8vo., was written 
by the prolific and eccentric author, John Pinkerton, 
who was assisted by Mr. Douce and Mr. Southgate, both 
of - British Museum. See McCulloch’s Lit. of Polit. 
Econ., 1845, p. 165; “Horace Walpole to Pinkerton,’ 
Sept. : 27, 1784, Walpole’s : ‘tters, ed. = viii. 504; also 
Gent, Mag., 1781, p. 521; 1739, p. 8: 

Wiuuras PLatTr. 


Avutnors oF Quotations Wantep.—(6" §, v. 
110, 239, 249).— 

“ Humane sapientiz pars est,” &c. 

“Humane enim sapientia pars est, quedam zquo 
animo nescire velle C. Sealigeri Lxotertcarum 
Exvercitationum Lib. xv: De Subtilitate, Exerc. ccevii. 
sect. 29, p. 985, Francof. 1607. Ep. MARSHALL, 

(6% 8, v, 248.) 

“ Our deeds still travel with us from afar, 

And what we have been makes us what we are.” 
These lines form the motto to chap, lxx. of George Eliot’s 
Middlemarch, and are presumably her own, like very 
many of the mottoes in that novel. 

“He who plays at bowls must expect to meet with 
rubbers.”—This looks like a proverb, but is not in any of 
the collections. Horace Smith uses it as a tag in his 
comic poem The Biter Bit, and | have a strong impression 
that some one (? Hazlitt), in summing up the controversy 
between the classical and romantic schools about the 
poetry of Pope, cites it very effectively in punning refer- 





| ence to Pope's chief assailant, the Rev, W. L. Bowles. 


V. 8. Leax. 


Miscellaneous. 
NOTES ON BOOKS, &e. 
Greek and Roman Sculpture. By Walter Copland 
Perry. (Longmans & Co.) 
| Mr. Perry’s book, which is modestly defined in its 
| sub-title as “a popular introduction to the history of 
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Greek and Roman sculpture ” is one of those works the 
ability and conscientiousness of which are rather apt to be 
overlooked in the sound and fury of modern literature. 
It is a handsome volume of seven hundred pages; and we 
must frankly confess that we have not piously perused 
them all. But we have read enough to be convinced of 
the author's capability for his theme, even if the signi- 
ficant little sentence in his preface, to the effect that 
he has “a familiar and loving acquaintance with the 
originals” (the italics are ours) of all the works of art 
referred to in his pages, had not greatly prepossessed us 
in his favour. Those who desire to enter upon the study 
of ancient plastic art cannot do better than seek the 
assistance of so experienced and cultivated a guide as Mr 
Perry. The book, we may add, is plentifully provided 
with outline illustrations in the style of those in Smith's 
Classical Dictionary, and as mere suggestions or re- 
minders they will serve their purpose excellently. But 
we cannot help regretting that a few engravings of a 
better kind have not been occasionally given. Careful 
woodcuts, from photographs. of single figures—-ssy of 
the Faun of Praxiteles or the Venus of Melos—in the 
fashion of those which accompany Mrs. Mitchell's papers 
in the ¢ Magazine, would have greatly added to 
the value of the book, 
The 
1860. 
Or the many writers who have it in hand to 
continue Mr. Hallam’s Constitut Hist Prof. 
Yonge is the most recent; but we fear that we cannot 


entu 


Constitul Enoland fi 1760 


al History of 2 
by C, D. Yonge. (Marcus Ward & Co.) 
taken 
onal 


congratulate him on having achieved any very marked | 


success, His book could scarcely fail, by reason of th 
period which it embraces, to contain many interesting 
and important facts; but what we look for in any fresh 
treatment of a well threshed-out subject—a presenting 
of old facts in a new light—is wanting in this volume, 
and the author's excessive admiration for Mr. Hallam 
(whom he apparently regards as the sole authority on 
constitutional matters) has resulted in an unfortunate 
and exaggerated imitation of the very dry, not to say 
repulsive, style of his model. So far as we can judge, 
we can speak well of the book from the point of view of 
accuracy (though we were surprised to find Demerara 
spoken of—p,. 31S—as an island), Two features render 
it useful as a book of reference—the great number of 
quotations from the speeches of eminent statesmen, 
which enable us to see what were the views held by the 
leaders on either side in nstitutional 
matters, and the references to The Life of t ¢ 
Consort and other recently published memoirs, which 
throw some curious side lights on several minor points, 
The arrangement is almost wholly chronological, but 
even this advantage will not enuble Prof. Yonge’s book 
to supersede the excellent volumes of Sir Erskine May 
It may, however, be useful to those who wish for a 
shorter, if less readable, account of the hundred years 
which are treated of in both works. 


discussions on ce 


Goethe's Faust. The First Part. Edited, with English 
Notes, Essays, and Verse Translations, by E. J. Turner 
and E. D. A, Morshead. (Rivingtons.) 

Tue great German classics have been hitherto offered to 

English students in the form of translations, and our 

efforts have been bent on incorporating them with our 

own literature. Such a careful and elaborate translation 
and edition as that of Mr. Bird shows that the tendency 
has been to study the interests of English readers rather 
than of students of the German language. 

Turner and Morshead have now issued the German text 

with such notes and other assistance as are usually provided 

for the interpretation of the Greek and Latin classics. The 


Messrs, | 


notes are full, yet not burdensome, and the numerous 
and appropriate illustrations from English literature 
show a wide range of reading on the part of the editors. 
Their object has been primarily to publish a good school 
edition of the great German masterpiece ; but the execu- 
tion of their plan entitles them to hope for a larger 
circle of readers among the growing numbers of those 
who are interested in the study of the German language, 


The Pri By Nieccolé Machiavelli. Translated from 

the Italian by N. H. T. (Kegan Paul, Trench & Co.) 
Or this version of a famous work by a famous author 
(whose precepts, by the way, are considerably milder 
than his reputation would lead one to believe) we shall 
only say that it seems well done and is most admirably 
produced Jut one thing is lacking, and that is an 
introductory essay. 


nce. 


Mr. Mcrray has just issued a volume which all the 
admirers of the late Dean Stanley will be glad to possess, 
ial Occasions preached in Westminster 
Mr. Murray also sends us vol. iv. of Mr. Fuller’s 
Students’ Commentary on the Holy Bible, and Mr. Perry's 
History of the English Church (First Period, 596-1509).— 
From Messrs. Longmans & Co. we have received English 
Poetry and Prose, being a collection of illustrative pas- 
sages from the writings of English authors, commencing 
in the Anglo-Saxon period and brought down to the pre- 
sent time, edited by Mr, Thomas Arnold; and the late 
Prof, Conington’s translation of Virgil, now published 
for the first time in a separate form.—Mr. Frowde (Ox- 
ford University Press) sends us The Parallel New Testa- 
ment, being the Authorized Version set forth in 1611 
arranged in parallel columns with the Revised Version of 
1881; Prof. Skeat’s Concise Etymological Dictionary of 
the English La >and The New Testament Scrip- 
tures in the Order in which they were written (first portion), 
by the Rev. ©. Hebert, D.D. 
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Rotices ta Correspondents. 
We must call special attention to the following notice: 
On all communications should be written the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as a guarantee of good faith. 
Cc. RB. T. 





—You will find your difficulty anticipated and 
answered by Sir Bernard Burke, in his Reminiscences 
Ancestral and Anecdotal (Longmans), p. 283. Cf. also, 
op. cit., p. 253. There is no question as to the view 
which has been taken in resolutions of the House of 
Lords and the practice at Court. But Sir Bernard states 
that doubts were entertained before the resolutions which 
he cites, and we see no room to doubt that medizval 
practice (in Scotland, at least) allowed the title. Cf. 
Acta D'or. Aud’orum, where Isabel, “ Countess of Angus,” 
appears with Robert Douglas of Lochleven, ber husband, 
A.D. 1490, 

J. I. D. (ante, p. 335).—The word is so spelt by the 
authority quoted. 

J. D. B. (* A Canadian Token ”’).—See ante, p. 236. 

G. W. M.—At the earliest opportunity. 


NOTICE 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to “ The 
Editor of ‘Notes and Queries’”—Advertisements and 
Business Letters to “‘ The Publisher ”—at the Office, 20, 
Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print; and 
| to this rule we can make no exception. 

















